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MAINE. FARMER. 


Jmprovemcnt in the Machine for thrash. 
ING AND SEPARATING GRAIN. ' 

We witnessed a few days ago, the operation of 
an improved Separator. Mr. L. Whitman of this 
village, who has been engaged in the manufacture 
of Horse powers & Separators for several years, 
and who obtained a patent for a Separator, in 1840, 
has been experimenting ‘nore or less in the way of 
improving it, and has at length adopted a modifica- 
tion, which those who are experienced in the oper- 
ation of these machines, say is a very decided im- 
provement in its operation. By the application of 
an endless belt of light slats or rods, from the foot 
ofthe thresher to the further extremity of the ma- 
chine upon which the straw and grain falls, there 
isa complete separation of the two. The straw 
passes forward and the grain falls through on toa 
series of cells or scrapers, similar to what he has 
formerly used, and is scraped up a short inclined 
plane on to whatis called a “blind sieve, ” which 
is over the common screens or seives of the win- 
nower, thro’ which it falls and is completely cleans- 
ed. The belt of cells or scrapers is not more than 
half as long as the old belt which he formerly used 
and appears to have no other office than to scrape 
the grain into the winnower. We examined the 
operation of the machine carefully. It worked well 
and we understand, by those who have tried it fur- 
ther, that it continues to operate ina better manner 
than any machine that they have ever tried. Mr. 
Whitman has taken the requisite steps to secure 
his improvement. 


—_—_ 


=< 
Native Dye Stuffs. 

We are anxious to learn the qualities of such ma- 
terials as are found in our state, and which are used 
in a domestic way, for coloring purposes. We have 
heretofore tried many experiments, and have been 
to sone expense to ascertain the qualities of our 
native productions for this purpose, and have accu- 
nulated some materials, which may or may not be 
piven to the public at some future day. We are 
often told of some new substance which this or that 
yood housewife has used for coloring, and there is 
probably much good matter of fact upon this subject 
known by different individuals, which, if collected 
und put into form, might be of great service to the 
community. 

We therefore solicit such communications on the 
subjectjas individuals may be ac yuainted with. Eve- 
ry isolated fact in regard to the matter will be val- 
uable to us, and we hope that you will not withhold 
it because it is a single fact and seems to be of .no 
particular consequence whether it be known or not. 
Out with it—let us have it to putin with the rest. 
Let us know what we have and what we can do. 

We do not believe that there is any need of sen- 
ding across the ocean for so many dye stuffs, while 
we have as good or better under our feet. 

_— fe -— 


Agricultural Societies of Maine. 


From all that we can learn from different sec- 
tions of the State, where there are Agricu'tural 
Societies in operation, there has been a very gen- 
eral spirit of improvement pervading the members, 
and the shows have manifested a steady advance 
in the great cause of Agriculture & the Mechanic 
arts. 

This is encouraging. For, altho’ there is much to 
do, yet it is encouraging to learn that there is still 
this year a spirit alive & in action,& that ultimately 
the consummation wil] be effected. Two new So- 
cieties have just started into action, viz: the Wash- 
ington County and the Oxford County. Measures 
we learn have been taken to start one in Houlton, 
( Aroostook Co.) We have not heard any thing in 
regard to the show of the Washington county So- 
eiety. The Oxford Society held their show last 
week. We understand there were present an im- 
mense concourse of people—the show of cattle was 
“ery good and the manufactured articles still better. 
The address was delivered by Hon. F. O. J. Smith, 
and we learn measures were taken to place the So- 
ciety on a strong and permanent basis. Success 


to them all, 
2 


Gertine ResrectasLe.—The Editor of the 
Ploughboy, says the cattle shows at Readfield and 
Farmington were “respectable.” Thank you Sir. 

—-3o0— 
REPORT ON COWS AND HEIFERS. 


The Committee on cows, heifers, and heifer 
calves, have attended to the duty assigned them, 
and submit the following report. 

We rece ed statements in regard to about twen- 
ty cows and heifers, which was about 2-3 ot the 
number entered. No heifer calves were exhibited. 

It appeared by the statements given that most of 
the competitors had great confidence in the perfec- 
tion of their milech cows. And if we should draw 
our conclusions wholly from this source, we should 
s*y that efforts for improvement upon those which 


ae: P, 
Se cGsmal which they would not eateft: : 
\ ee 0 Teer ms 
|Tiberal price for those first rate articles, for the ex- 


‘and those from Readfield, to the second, 


most careful examination that we were able to make, 


we were induced to believe that improvement in 
our cows, not only for milkers, but for raising valu- 
able stock, is an object of great importance, not on- 
ly to farmers but to the whole community, and is 
worthy of more attention than it has yet received. | 
All classes in community being interested in 
this object, are under obligation to give encour- 
agement to efforts that are made to promote it. 
That part of community whose circumstances ena- 
ble them to reverse the order designed by our Cre- 

ator, and be first partakers themselves, instead of 
the husbandman, should not think that they do their | 
whole daty when they pay the real value of milk, | 
butter, cheese and beef of superior quality, com- 

pared with the price of that of an inferior quality 





¢ 


press purpose of giving encouragement to efforts 

for improvement. 

Another obstacle inthe way of improvement in| 
our milch cows is, that a first rate cow for milk, | 
will not fetch much more inthe market, unless the | 
seller has a peculiar faculty to recommend her, 
than one of ordinary quality. And in consequence 
of this, most farmers who keep first rate cows kill | 
their calves, because they find it unprofitable to 
raise them. 
After the most careful examination that we were | 
able to make, we awarded the Society’s Ist premi- | 
um for milch cows, to Nathan Foster, Esq., of Win- 

throp, for his five year old cow, 3-4 Durham. Mr. 

Foster not only gave a definite statement of the 

milk and butter which she yielded at different sea- 

sons, but exhibited specimens of her stock and 

butter. 

The 2d premium we awarded to Moses J. Gove, 

of Readfield, for a cow 4 years old. mostly of the 

Durham breed. 

The Society’s 3d premium we awarded to J. W. 
Hains, of Hallowell, fora full breed Durham cow, 
five years old. 

The Society’s premium on 2 years old heifers we 
awarded to John Kezer, Jr., of Winthrop, for a heif- 
er of the Durham and Devonshire cross. 

The premium on fearling heifers we awarded to 
Capt. John Hains, of Readfield, for his heifer, which 
is a cross of the Durham and native breeds. 


Joun Kezer, Jr. 
E:zas Gove, 
Daniet T.iNe. 


Winthrop, Oct. 12, 1842. 


—<j>—_ 
REPORT ON TEAMS. 


The Committee of the Kennebec County Agri- 
cultural Society on teams, have attended to the du- 
ty assigned them and submit the following report. 

There were but two entries made for teains, one 
from Readfield, by John Hains, and one from Fay, 
ette, by Joseph H. Underwood. The cattle looked | 
extremely well. and appearedto be under the best 
of discipline, and your Committee doubt whether 
such teams from any two townsin the State could 
be raised on a similar occasion, not only as regards 
the size and number but also the beauty and disci- 
pline of the oxen. They all looked so finely that 
it was with difficulty your Coimmittee could make 
up their minds as to which team to give the pref- 
erence. The team from Readfield consisted of 
thirty-eight yokes of oxen, and a part of your Com- 
mittee were of opinion that a team of twenty-two 
yokes might be selected from them fully equal,if not 
superior to those from Fayette. The team from 
Fayette contained twenty-two yokes, all of a supe- 
rior kind, and after mature deliberation your Com- 
mittee decided that the owners of the team from 
Fayette are entitled to the Society’s first premium 





Committee. 


All which is respectfully submitted, 


Danrec Marston, 
J. W. Hussey, 
JonaTHAN WHITING, 


—_—-— 
REPORT ON PLOUGHING. 


To the Trustees of the Kennebec County .igricul- 
tural Society. 

GentTLemen : -Your Committee to whom was 
assigned the arduous duty of judging between the 
competitors on ploughing, having attended to that 
duty, submit the following report. 

There were 15 entries for ploughing; 9 only of 
which ploughed, 7 with oxen and 2 with Horses, 
Your Committee are happy to say that each one 
did his work in order, with credit both to them- 
selves, teamsand ploughs, and it was with much 
difficulty that your Committee came to the conclu- 
sion which was entitled to all of the premiums, for 
they are aware, that each one that ploughed must 
feel as though they belonged to him. Your 
Committee wish it were so that all could have them, 
but as we are restricted to 3 only, we consider Mo- 
ses Hubbard entitled to your first premium, and 
Dudley Hains entitled to your second premium, and 
J. W. Hains entitled to your third premium. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Duptexy Moopr, Chairman. 

P. S. Mr. Hubbard, of Fayette, held his plough 

and drove his own oxen. 
—-GOQo— 
REPORT ON OXEN AND STEERS. 


Tothe Kennebec Agncultural Society. Your 
Committee on 3 years old, 2 years old and one year 
old, and working oxen, have awarded premiums as 
follows :—to Peleg Hains first premium on work- 
ing oxen; Nathaniel S. Hill, 2d do on working 
oxen. Dudley Hains, third do on working oxen. 
On 3 years old, we award. P. F. Pike,Fayette, first 
premium, Benj. Palmer of Fayette, second premium, 
Joseph H. Underwood, first premium ontwo years 
old, Nathaniel Joss second premium on two years 
old, 8. E, Fogg, a premium on one year old steers. 

Ezen’n Noanis, Chairman. 


—_—_ 
THE ADJUDGING COMMITTE ON HORSES 
report that there were but two Entire Horses enter- 
edfora premium. One of them by Mr. James 


Committee. 


ed to hand in any statement in writing, we know 
nothing of his pedigree. The other was entered by | 


said to be three years old, raised by Orson Lane of 


Mr. Peter Fifield of Fayette, a large gray horse 


Readfield. Sired by Bush Bessenger, his dain was 
said to be sired by the Horse “All-fours” to him 
your committee awards the society’s pretnium. 

Of Breeding Mares there were several offered, 
some of them very good ones. The one offered by 
Mr. Abel Stevens of Fayette, was we should think, 
a superior Mare, but he stated he knew nothing of 
the breed. The one offered by Mr. ben. C. Snell 
of Winthrop was 10 years old, sired by the Mor- 
gan Horse, in the opinion of the Committee was 
the best Mare and although she had none of her 
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ty’s premium. 
Tuomas J. Duprey, 
Perer F, Sanzory. 
—p>— 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SILK) 
MACHINES, HURDLES FOR SILK 
WORMS, HARNESS, &c. &c. 

The Committee on machine for manufacturing 
Silk, Hurdle for feeding silk worms, Harness &c. 
Report that there was but one entry for a premium 
for a hurdle for feeding silk worms ;—this was an 
invention of Dr. Spaulding, entered by E. Holines. 
It is simple in its construction, and your Committee 
think it entitled tothe premium offered. 

No entries were made for premium on any other 
articles in this department, except for that for har- 
ness. 

Two splendid Harnesses were offered, one by G. 
W.S Gove, of Mt. Vernon, and one by Moses 
Whittier, both were excellent, and after due exam- 


ination, they concluded to award your premium to 
Mr. Whittier. 


Commitlee. 


Atrrep CHanpier, Chairman. 
—-o— 
REPORT ON DRILL MACHINES, &c. 

The Committee having attended to the duties 
assigned them, beg leave to offer the following re- 
port. Your Committee very much regret that the 
entries were so few. Doct. E. Holmes offered 1-2 
doz. Hobs Scythe Snaiths, 2 of No. 1, and 4 of 
No. 2. The No. 1, were a very neat and well made 
article, and your Committee think well entitled to 
the Society’s premium. 

The entries on ox yokes and bows were two on- 
ly. The one entered by Franklin Bean, of Read- | 
field, was a yoke of handsome finish, a good speci-| 
men of Mr. Bean’s ingenuity, but the proportion 
not equal tothe finish. The other by J. B. Swan- 
ton, was, as he states made in the woods, much in 
a hurry, therefore not of so handsome a finish as 
Mr. Bean's; but a good shaped and well proportion- 
ed yoke, and considering the ease with which the 
cattle would perform labor under a yoke of such 
shape and proportions, your Committee think Mr. 
Swanton well deserving the Society’s premium. 

Only one entry on Scythes came before your 
Comunittee, and that offered by J. B. Dunn, of 
Wayne. Vour Committee are pleased to say that 
these scythes were a very neat and handsome arti- 
cle as to their finish, well proportioned, and exhib- 
ited much skill and ingenuity in their manufacture, 
and reflects much credit to the manufacturers,. and 
your Committee are of the opinion that Mr. Dunn 
should receive the premium awarded to said entry. 

There was but one entry on plows that came be- 
fore your Committee, offered by the. Waterville 
Iron Manufacturing Company. It was a seed plow, 
No. 2, A. of good shape and well proportioned, as 
to strength made of good materials, and well cal- 
culated to turn the sod handsomely, therefore enti- 
tled to the Society's premium. 


Your Committee examined a model of a appara- 
tus for cooking roots &c. for cattle and swine, en- 
tered by E. Corneli, Augusta, accompanied with a 
description of the same. Your Committee are 
somewhat ata loss what to say upon this matter, 
but considering that some cheap and convenient 
article is necessary to subserve the wants of the 
farmer in cooking roots for various purposes. 
Therefore, taking into account the cheapness and 
durability of Mr. Cornell’s apparatus, we recom- 
mend the Society’s premium. 

Joun Situ, 
Lurser Whitman, 
-3aD— 


Diseases in Oxen. 


Mr. Howmes :—A shert time since, I was in the 
county of Somerset, and I heard of a number of 
oxen which were spoiled, by what was there, cal- 
led the stub complaint. On inquiring for the symp- 
toms, I found it not anew complaint to me. From 
some cause or other, a sandy substance colleets in 
the pipe, or sheath, were the water escapes from 
the body. I had some experience before, and will 
relate one instance, which will give you an idea of 
my experience. Ihad avery good and valuable 
yoke of large oxen, one of them was affected in the 
manner and with the disease above mentioned, call 
it what you will. He appeared to be in pai . 
ever Swaneal his water, by the ae aa 
part affected. I was told by a hand that worked 
for me, and who pretended to know, that 1 must 
fat him as well as I could and kill him, probably 
for early beef and make the best of him. I pur- 
chased a small quantity of the sugar of lead, took 
the ox down and washed and cleansed the part af- 
fected, with soap and warm water,and then washed 
it with sugar of lead and water. Not liking the ap- 
plication in that way, I powdered the sugar of lead 
and faithfully applied it in a powdered state, taking 
care to get it as far into the sheath as it was dis- 
eased. The consequence was that the parts be- 
came contracted and healed, and he continued well 
for that fall and winter and the next summer, which 
which was as long as I kept him. When I sold him 
I informed the purchaser of the disease and the 
remedy also. He lived two or thee years atter J 


Committee. 








old, which appeared to your Committee to be a very | 


Sedgly of Winthrop, a Small gray Horse, four years 
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sold him. I have been told that the remedy had 















tand dispute is now atan end, A 
runity is offered to the young men of 
land, who desre the blessings of an inde- 
He, ina healthful climate, a generous 
Markets aud the means of extensive and 
Hanulactures, to tind ail these in Maine. 
€ lerriturv is wow traversed with good 
1s cheap, and can be paid fur ia labor 
ads afies a sufficient credit; the brave 
afford a ready means of raising, in a 
€ly short time, the necessary cash for 
Neement of settlement, anda ready mar. 
P ptices’can be found for all surplus pro- 
the soil, Here in the progressive set- 
€ the sober staid habits and morals of 
and—the district school houze and the 
orship, The annual agricsitural Fairs 
Bty societies show conclusively that our 
rows and that by proper cultivation we 
if : A grains, vege les ne fruits 


sets. ‘There is an increasing thrift and indepen- 
dence in our Farmers. Our markets are good, we 
consume by means of our Lumbering, Manvfactor- 
ies, Fisheries, and Commerce more than we raise, 
and these branches will increase with an increase 
in the agricultural department, 


We have lumber and water power—we have 
hides and skins and bark—we have ores and gran- 
ite and slate aed marble and lime in inexhaustible 
quantities and waiting only the diligent hand to in- 
crease our manutactures toan indefiniteextent. In 
short we have all the natural wealth, advantageous- 
ly located upon those cheap and everlasting high- 
ways, our noble rivers, lakcs and streams, to ein- 
ploy and sustain a great people. 

Within the last twenty years, for that time has 
elapsed since we lefi the old Bay Stete, for a resi- 
dence in Maine, we have seen inihis vicinity, the 
old woods cut dewn in litile spots and the log-cab- 
in erected : that cabin soon accompanied Sy a sta- 
tely barn: then followed the comfortable framed 
house, with the fields constantly made larger, until 
we now see the elegant, well fiuished painted dwell- 
ing, the smooth green broad fields, the or hard la- 
den with choice fruit, and all the means of indepen- 
dence, comfort and happiness. 

We verily believe that no state in the union pre- 
sents a more fevorable opporiunity for settlement 
with the certainty of health, comfort and enjoyment 
to the young men of New England, than Maine. 

Come then, young men of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island, you will 
find warm hearts here that will be glad to own you 
as citizens, Come with all your New England 
feelings and institutions and you will find a congen- 
ial soul. Come with your young and blooming 
wives and build here your homes and make them 
blessed. Give up the mad chase afier professions, 
and office and a sickly home ‘nthe ague-producing 
west and the enervating south and come here and 
be men and fathers, the pillars of our state. You 
possess the power and energy whether now poor or 
rich, to build up yourrelves and confer honor and 
d gnity upon the s'ate. There is no cccasion tor 
delay.— Bangor Courier. 


—j>-— 
Sowing Corn Broadeast 
In the Farmer of April 20th, I observed 


over the signature of “Ledyard” some inquiries in 
relation to sowing corn broadcast, and the best | 
method of securing the crop. 

Having tried the experiment last year I offer a 
few suggestions as the result of my experience. I 
sowed a few acres with a view of plowing itin asa 
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jurist has had to pass, of the meanness with whict 
ace u : : . as 
pou our borders and all cause of he had to contend, of the resiless days and sleepless 
nights he has been doomed to endure in the con- 
test for distinction, and of the uneasy seat which 
the conflicts of the bar and the watchtul jealousy ot 
those wh» have long ceased to be his rivals, will 
even yet scarcely permit him to retain. 
can be more superlatively ndiculous then the no- 
tions of gentility which young men are acenstomed 
to associate with the professions of law. 
atimuch of the business of the profession es actual-_ 
ly practised, it is one of the most servile vocations | 
a man can follow—a vocation on all sides beset with 
craft, quibbling, impudence, and meanness—a yo- 


Nothing 


Looking 


eation of hirable zeal—ot eloquence and rage to} 
let, indifferently, for the purposes of jastice and chi- | 
canery—a profession tending to give sophistry, a- | 
pathy, and contractedness to the human mind. 


But 


. oa bd ; . 

independent pursuits of agriculture with keen cha- 
grin—thousands with an ambition forever goaning 
them on to something higher, feel themselves doo. 
med to a sphere of action which a dog would scorn 
—and thousands more, by a worse fate still, are re- 
duced to necessities which degrade the principles 
of honor within them,” rencering the most. brilliant 


miliation with whhich it is accompanied, end com- 
pelling them to grind ont from the miseries of their 
fellow beings the livelihood which is denied to their 
legitimate exertions.—[Yankee Blade. 


—p>—__. 
RELIEF OF CHOAKED CATTLE. 


Messrs. GayLoxn & Tvucker.—I find in vour 
Oct. No. of last year, a receipt by Davyl F. Lou 
to relieve choaked cattle. 1 sume months since, 
iu a few weeks after its publication, received the 
thanks of a ventieman ho by using the prescribed 
means, saved a fine horse, after U ying allother 
means recommended without effect. F 
you:—Raise one of the fore feet as the smith does 
when shoeing a horse, tie a strong cord, whip cord 
or drum line will answer, tight above the knee while 
the foot is up, let the foot go, and if the animal re- 
fuses to putit tothe ground, as it probably will, a 
smart stroke with a whip must be dealt, and ina se- 
cond the beast is relieved; be careful in tying the 
string, to tie a slip Knot that you can loosen quick, 
for the pain is excruciating. “ How it operates is 
unmaterial; ny theory (probably a false one,) 1s this, 
the cord acting on the nerves of the arm, produces 
nausea, the muscles of the throat are relaxed, ana 
the substance by which the brate is choaked is 
thrown from the gullet, Joun A. Jonns, 

Fod Xuvvwl Gs» 1312. 4 panty Jaltivator. 

—— 

Abstract of seasons, weather, &c., from 1722 to 
1788, from the journal of the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
first Pastor of the first church in Falmouth, (now 
Portland.) (Continue./.) 

1768.— February 1. There is a great body of snow 
upon the ground. ; 
that people are beat out of them, and your in their 
teams with wood. 27. All the week has been warm 
like April, and indeed all the month. ‘The winter 
must be accounted moderate, except December and 
a week in November ; the thermometer is generally 
between 36 and 40 deg. April 1. A great storm of 
snow. 9 It continues cold and windy. 21. A 


backward spring. 29, Thermometer rose to 64, 30, 
sunk to 47. 





green crop for the benefit of the soil, but was temp- 


other provender, to make use of it for that purpose. 
The quantity of seed sown was about two bushels 
per acre. Perhaps in a very rich soil, the use of a 
sinaller quantity of seed might be attended with the 
objections named in the remarks which follow the 
enquiries of your correspondent, viz.—* the tenden- 
cy of weeds to check its growth.” 


would recommend your correspondent to make use 
of the cultivator to cover the seed—which by the 
way I have found an excellent improvement for 
covering seed wheat. The ground should then be 
rolled smooth, which is all that is necessary to be 
done until the time of harvesting arrives. My crop 
was cut just at the time when the grain began to 
ha den—and the lower leaves of the stalk were be- 
coming shrivelled. ‘The todder was suffered to lay 
on.the ground for a day or two, until the stalks had 
become sufficiently wilted, to be made use of as 
bands for tying the fodder in small sheaves; are 
set up in small shocks of about one dozen sheaves 
each, and capped by placing one sheaf on the top 
as a crown to shelter the shock from rain. In this 
state it remained until perfectly cured, when it was 
carted offand stacked up in a convenient place for 
feeding. I find this far superior to the “wheat 
straw” of our friend Paddy, for it don’t require 
any thrashing at all. E. P. 

p. $. With respect to the proper time of sowing, 
I would suggest that the usual time of planting corn 
is the most fit season where the crop is to be used 
as dry fodder. 

Bait. Co. April 21, 1842. 


[Where the object is either for soiling or fodder, 
we think that 4 bushels of seed to the acre, upon 
good, well manured ground, would not be too 
much,.—Ed. 4m. Far.) 


—<{>—— 
Professienal Life: 


Hear what a lawyer saith. Mathews of the yan- 
kee Blade thus discourseth upon the vanities and 
disappointments of a lawyer’s life. What's the mat- 
ter my good fellow? Have you lost your “ brief” 
or don’t the clients “fork up?”—Eb. 


Among the endless fullies of the age, none is pro- 
duciive of more instances of keen and indescribable 
wretchedness, vhan the aristocratic predilection for 
professional life in men who have much sensibility 
to feel, but little energy to overcome, its vexations 
and trials. The avenues to success in every pro- 
fession are blocked up by swarms of noisy, pushing 
elbowing, pretenders; the seekers of the merest sub- 
sistence are hustled and shouldered back, while the 
splendid prizes are grasped only after care-worn 
ond anxious labors, a submissivenees to privation, 
andase f-sacrificing devotion, which few have the 
fores.ght to anticipate, and fewer sill the stern en- 
energy to refuse to practice, The black graces, 
“law, physic, and divinity,” are weary of their innv- 
merable worshippers. and yearly sentence crowds 
of gifted aspirants to wai: in tedious and contemptu- 
ous patience, while a dunce presses onbefore them, 
or, stung with mortification and the aching sense of 
failure, to drag ovt a loathed existence in poverty, 
wretchedness and despair. Yet how many a long- 
eared and leaden-headed dolt to whom even paren- 
tal partiality would not confide the driving of a bar- 

in in the way of trade to the amount ofa dollar, 
an been handed over to the law, as thongh, instead 
of being a lofty and splendid ecience calling into ac- 
tion the nobdilest ies of the soul, and at once 
from itself all that is caleu- 


baboons and mour 


After the ground is well harrowed and sown, J | 


lated to diguify and adorn the mind, it,were an hon- | heart 
iri for grinding °. 


and danison trees begin to blow. 28. The face of 
the earth is renewed and beautifully green. June 
to 12. Frequent showers. 
ever we knew; wind S.S. E. that did a great deal 
of damage. 20. Warm; here we may reckon suin- 
mer begins. Ju/y 16. It rains almost every day. 
22. A happy season for indian corn. 25. Very bot 
26. The cherries are a good deal colored. 31. Hoi 
weather continues. September 16. Seasonahle 
weather all the week. 29, A great frost last nivbt, 
spoiled the unripe corn. November 6. Pleasant. 20. 
A great storm of rain. 27. Snow. 30. It bas been 
an uncommon cold, cleuly, rainy fall, as well as 
summer. December 31. The snow is all gone, and 
the ground bare. 


1769.—January. Very moderate weather most of 


The harbor ana whole bay bay froze up. 18. Warm 
like summer. 21. Still warmer. 28. Here the weath- 
er changes to winter again. 
a spell of true winter weather.  .pril 15. 
We set out our cabbage stumps. 20. Very cold 


spring hitherto, 29. Very dry and very cold weath- 


er. My. Generally cold and rainy. June. Gener- 
ally cold. 25. Fine hot weather. 29. Cold again 
July 5. Raw cold. 14. Very dry. 22. Thermome- 
terat 83. Frown this time, much rain to the end of 


and success in making it; and there is as good a 
prospect as the latter harvest. September. Foggy 
days. 8. Dreadful N, E. storm. 12 Cold nights, but 
pleasant days. 16. An extraordinary week of warm 
days. 26. Delightful weather. 29. Charming weath- 
er every day. Oclober 12. A deluge of water. 17. 
Another cold day. 27 to 31. Pleasant weather. 
November 7. We have had a cold fall, 16. Very 
cold. 29. Last night the thermometer was down to 
12. December 2. More moderate. 8 Severe cold. 
13. Thermometer at 3 o’clock down to 3. 23. At 4. 
31. At 3, but fair weather and good walking. 


1770.—January. Thermometer 2 deg. below 0. 
7. Storm of rain; thermometer 47. 18. Thermom- 
eter 3 below 0. 23. The harbor remains shut up. 
25. Colder still. 28. A warm day. February 1. 
Thermometer 3below 0. 15. Thaw. 23. Snowed 
all last night. 27. Thermometer 3 below 0. We 
have hada close winter, as cold perhaps as ever 
was. March. Delightful fair morning. 14. Very 
cold, and good sledding. 18. The last sleighing. 
31. Snow gone. Not much windy weather the 
month i & Pleasant. 19. Windy and 
cold. 28. Very hot ; thermometer up to 23. May 5. 
Thermometer 74. 16. English cherries begin to 
blow. 25. Rainy. 20. Showery ; the spring is un- 
usually forward. June. Some cold raw days. 25. 
Hot growing season. 29. Thermometer 0. July 
ll Biot dry weather since 25th June ; after which, 


there were frequent rains. 8. Dry again. 
14. A deluge of rain. 20. Indian corn is t 
to be out of danger. Oclocer 1. A delightful day. 


3. Stormy and cold. 11. A deluge of rain. 20. An 
exceedin N.E. storm. 29. Pleasant; the 
most of the month has been raw, cold, rainy and 
ny y Noeember. Generally moderate and pleas- 
ant till 27th. December. Generally moderate and 
pleasant, and (no snow) thermometer almost down 
to 0. 


January 13. The frost seems to he getting out of 
the ground. 17. A vast deal of roin. 31. It be- 
gan to snow ; thus far an unusually moderate win- 
ter; but has ‘paid us off. 21. Thermome- 
ter down to 0. ill towards the last of the 
The ne po ate ny frees. 

ing ia to be v 
ber eee ee a te lossom. June 17. 
d days, hitherto. 30. A_ remarkable 


Unusual 
ing season for every thing but Indian corn, 





sing owl! A few glittering snccesses at the ba- 





to be used once after I put him away. 
Winthrop, Sept. 27, 1842. E. Woop. 


ee eee 


growi 
allure a nultitude of eager sspirants, who dream | which is exceeding backward. July 4. Thermom-! 


thousands have died of broken hearts in this profes. | 


sion—thousands who might have heen happy et the; month, .dpril, Several storms and a number of 
plough, opulent behind the counter:—thousanda. | pleasant days. May 1 and 2. Very hot. 


le 2iand ice. £0. Growing times the nb and che 
Cat ties tre blooming. 25 t0 90, a ar ty. 


sentto the Ayriculturist, Nashville, a receipt, and | 


I send it to} 


10. 4 1-2 feet in the woods, so! 


May 13. Cold still, and the spring un- | 


: : ally backward. 20. The tl , 2 
ted by its luxuriant appearance and a scarcity of | usually — a hermometer up to /<. 
y PP - 21. Now 76, but P. M. sunk 20 deg. The cherries | 


Id. A great storm as} 


the month. SS ee Cold weather came on. 17. | 


March (31) has been | 


the month. August. A full and good crop of hay | 


of. the | A 








eter upto 84. 11. Cool day. 18. Cool still. 50. 

Very hot. .dugust 14. People adniire the seasona- 

bleness of the weather through the summer, and the 

universal fruitfulness. October 19. A delightful 

suuumer day, 20 and 23 the same, 28 and 29. 

Two very cold freezing days, .Vovember. Much 
such a month as last November. December, has puid 
us severely, the whole of it (except 2 or 3 days) hus 
been steadily cold, (extraordinarily so) and stormy 
- snowing. 24. The thermometer was 4 deg. be- 
ow 0. 

_ 1772.—Jenuary 17. Peerless sledding. 31. Tho’ 
it has snowed very often this month, there has been 
no deep snows. February 12. Thermometer at U. 
and in the evening 4 degrees below 0. 43. 16 dey. 
below 0. 14, 4, and 15, 8 degress below 0. 16. A 
moderate day. 20. A deluge of rain. 25. Easterly 
storm. 28 A beautiful gay morning. 29. It hes 
snowed more than 2], all of them (except the last) 
very level. Merch. A cold, stormy, blustering 


12, Frosis 


growing seuson. fugust 12. The grass uncom- 
|inonly well grown and good. 26. A deluge of rain. 
30. Hot weather, and a growing time, and a grow- 


|31. A summer day. June. Several cold days, yet a 


| ing time as ever was. Septomber 30. It hes been 
ja remarkable fruitful summer. Oclober 30. "Tis 
| thought that near a quarter of the spring, summer 
success but a wretched compensation for the hu- | and fall, has been rainy weather, and most of it 


| stormy. December, Several suinmer like days this 


| month, 

1773.—February. A cold blustering uncomforta- 
ble month, except the 3 last days which were pleas- 
ant and moderate. March 1. Very moderate. 14. 
Pretty cold. 31. Spring like day. April showers 
and melodious singing of the birds: among which 
were two roobins, in such a manner as I never 
| knew the like. pri 3. Raw cold. 8. Spring like 
| weather. 15. Raw cold, 21. Some warm days. 25. 
| Rainy, 30. Raw cold easterly weather. May 1. 
The spring is thought to be a month forwarder than 
‘usual. 10. Wonderful hot summer weather. 12 
| The heart cherry and peur trees in blow, and the 
| common cherries and plumb trees are just upon it. 
22 to 26. Rainy. June 3. A hot day. 7. Cooler. 11. 
Cold. 15. Strawberries pienty. 23. Wonderful weath- 
er. 28. Extremely hot, thermometer at $2. July 7. 
A melancholy dry time. 12. A smart thunder show- 
er. 20. A great rain. September 9. Damsons begin 
to be ripe. 12. Very cold. 18. Very hot. 27. The 
wells fail. 28. Extremely hot. 20. A storm of rain. 
30. There has been no frost to do any damage. Oc- 
| tober. 31. ‘This month has been a wonderful, pleas- 
antseason. Dec’r 10. A storm of rain. 11. Surpris- 
ing plessant day. 19. It snowed all last night and 
most of to day’ 

1774.—Jauuary 10. The thermometer in the stud- 
y was down to 0,and in the woodhouse 8 degrees 
below 0. 11. It was Gdeg.colder. 22. The ther- 
nometer was down to the bottom of the plate. 31. 
More moderate. February 11. Moderate. 14. The 
snow is about a foot deep in the woods. March 31. 
'This month has been very moderate. The robbins 
‘came and tuned up. pril 8 It has not froze in 
| the house since the beginning of Febrnary. 13. 
| 'The spring is very forward. We began to dig our 
garden. 24. A surprising hot summer day. 2. 
| Storm of rain. Alay. A raw cold month ; the 
spring backward. 31. A hot day. June 6, Cold. 
10. Summer breaks in uponus. 17. Set out cab- 
bage plants, July 10, Not a cherry plumb this 
vear 12. A memorable growing season. 20. We 
have had many small messes of peas. 20. Very hot 
a fine hay season. ugust 11. A melancholy dry 
time. 20. I'he flies are vastly troublesome. Septem- 
ber 1. Very hot and dry. 16. It is an exceeding 
dry time. 29. Cold. 30. Very hot. Oclober 10, Ev- 
ery day is unusually warm and constantly dry. 14. 














} 


| November 3. It is almost as dry as before. 5. It 
'rained plentifully. 11. Acalm and pleasant day, 
116. A deluge of rain fell. 20. Very cold, 22. Storm 
of snow. 25. Storm of rain. 28. Warm and pleas- 
lant. December 8 There is no frost in the ground. 
| 14. Cold. 19 Rain all day, and at mghta prodig- 
| jous tempest ; the rest of the month snow and cold. 
| 1775.—January 6. Very cold days, 23. Very 
| moderate weather. 27. A summer's day. 28. Won- 
| derful moderate. February 7. There has been no 
| snow, and but Jittle rain since the 29th of Decem- 
‘ber; wonderful weather, we saw two Robbins. 11. 
| Warm day. 18, Cold’ 20. Snow, incomparable 
sledding. 21. A summers day. 23. A great snow 
storm. March 7. The frost seems out of the ground 
in the streets. On this day, (March 7) in the year 
1621, Mourt says, in his relation of the affairs of 
Plymouth: “We begin to sow our garden seeds.”— 
Prince’s' Chronology.—15. We have wonderful 
moderate weather. 28. It has been a wonder of a 
winter ; so moderate and unfreezing. “pril 4, Cold 
|days. 5. A very stormy snowy day. 12. Cold N. 
| E. show storm. May 6. The spring hitherto has 
| been, and is cold, wet and backward, except the 
grass. 19. Hot summer's day. 21. The cherry 
| and plumb trees are out of, and the apples in the 
|midst of blossoms. June 7. A hotand dry season. 
16. There was a smal! frost. 22. Cold for several 
days. 20. A great storm of rain. July 2. The face 
of the earth is renewed affectingly, but no grass on 
the neck. 11. It rained plentifully. 12. An extreme 
hot day. 2]. A fine shower. 4ugust 12. We have 
plentiful rains. 20, A wonderful year for frnit of 
all sorts, 29, It rained abundantly. September 30. 
A great frost. Oclober 11. Very hot. 21. A great 
storm after the burning of the town, that lasted three 
days. November.” The whole whole of this month 
has been one continued spell of severely cold win- 
dy winter like weather. December 24. Severely 
cold. 

1776.—January 29. This month (like the twe 
past) has been constantly and severely cold. The 
wind has been westerly all winter. february. A 
disinal cold of weather, 29. The winter past hes 
been the coldest, in the whole, that has been known. 
The ground has been constantly covered with 
snow. March 19. It scenis as if the summer was 
breaking upon us. .4pril 22. It is a very cold, wet 
and backward spring. fay 8. The ground has fro- 
zen three nights past. 10. A hot day and night. 12. 
Hot. 17. The heat continues. 26. Cold weather, 
all the week. 31. Very cold still. June 12. Hot 
summer. 19. A drouth seems to be coming on 
wito worms. 25. A small shower. 28. Hot for sev- 
eral days on 29. Showers. July. Plentiful rain 
through this month and the next. Seplember 20. 
Remarkable warm weather. 30. No frost yet to do 
any harm. A great prospect of Indian corn. JVo- 
vem. This whole month has Seen remarkable for 
fine moderate weather. December 6. It is constant- 
ly moderate. 18 Signs of snow, but none. 20. 
Very cold. 27. Extreme cold. 31. Cold; very 
paor sledding. 


1777.—January 13. Pretty good sledding. Ft)- 
ruary 11. It snowedall day. 15. Very cvld. 21. 
Sto m of snow, 28. Continual snow storms. March 
17. It has been surprising warm weather fur some 
time. April 6. Bad king. 12. A wonderful 
week of warm weather, May 15. It is agreed to be 
the coldest weather, and most backward spring 
that ever was 20. Raw cold, with a delage of rain. 
June 30. Cold, very cold ; nothing ever like it thro’ 
the whole spring, and yet every thing is a 
aps never more so, except indian corn. July 








A cold storm, with much rain. 13, Dismal 
cold. 15. A hot summer's day. 17. Every thing is 
flourishing. 20. A marvellous fruitful season as to 
every thing. .Jugust 18. Never was there such 
gules, never such fields, never such pastures, 





Thnuder shower, with a deluge of rain, 23° Warm. 
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. " 5 ae weather to! which i two million reams, of five in their Might from the battle of By kburn, | ble, is that this wonderful, secret and silent|and what of permanent benefi,and hold fust that) Thus they give authentic informati. 
he wan of ee ae 2. The earth is es ee the ream. by the meanness oftheir dress, = tee takes place at mid-night as well as | which is ¢ a ~~ uae uonpprbectuhle gulf of fire from whick” 
burdened with its fruits. 8 ‘There isa frost insev-| _ f, carry on the commerce of this country “Sir Maurice also, the Barclay, _ at mid-day—in the dark as well as in the GEOLUGY were projected. ey 
eral of the back towns that killed the corn leaves. with foreign nations, and between distant Fra the great battle head his w light. There, on the silver surface, the pic- The eighty-eighth nambe oft Amertinel The internal waters that gush Cool from 1) 
13. Another great frost. The corn not hurt. 23. rts of the United Kingdom, there are twen- With a great rout of Walishmen, ture is to be called into sight by a breath! el ty-eightl t of the merican Jour- | fountains on land or under the eee. « , the 
N. E. storm. 27. Fair. 30. Comfortable. October SS owcant ships, in constant employ, belon- Where’er they yied men might them ken; | The image is evidently of the same character | ™! of Science and Arts has just made® its appear- jects that spout in boiling geysers . Pa hose 
9, Hitherto this month, very org os oy A 2. our own merchants. To carry on the For they well near all naked were, as that in photography, but produced without | ance—filled, as usual, with matter interesting to the | deep caverns, where their imMpriser — Re 
Yeluge of rain and ng Ege past, 00 Ge ee with ourselves, the total length of Or linen clothies hnd but mare, iy the aid of light, the material agent in that| explorers of natural science. The first article is| accumulate axplanive force: ci ov 3 Vapors 
at. I po mig «oA A cold stormy month. | our turnpike roads is twenty-five thousand Schooi Library. Vol. 21, beautiful and extraordinary art. the Address, delivered in Boston defore the Asso-| the surface the materials of the deep lates , 
winter wea’ Te be comateaded east eoetk.) miles, and three thousand miles of canals. V bl New I ; _ We can hardly credit the particulars of this | ciation of American Geologists and Naturalists, and conspire with tornadves of gas, b. rd 
| To produce food for the inhabitants of the aiuabie New invent discovery, opposed as it appears to the phil- April 24, 1842, by Professor Silliman. We have *.. 


from volcanoeg.and other vent: 
deep secrets of Me earth. 


From all these sources, we have ; 
competent knowledge of the structy 
crust of the earth—of that portion w 
we are jmmnediately concerned, Every 
tension of geographical research, es sesia’, 
as prosecuted in modern times, by the b. Y 
lish, the Russians, the French mB 
mericans, whether in overland or in Marit:s 
expeditions—to the islands of the hud ; 
Southern and Pacific oceans, or toy ards 
opposire poles —conspires to confirm the ony 
clusion that a grand uniformity and sii) : 
ity of design characterize the geological = 
ture of all countries, however “remote - 
There is the same order in the arrangement 
(of the rocks—there are the same Associations 
}ofstrata and of minerals—the same foasile 


country, we have forty million acres under 
cultivation. To clothe them, we have mil-| has invented what he calls the E 
| - Hlions of spindles, worked by steam, instead of| computing Scale. It consists of a 

An intelligent class car ary i The new |# few thousands, turned by hand, as they | in a wheel, on each of which are 
—asid rien ye dg of the relations of| Were a century ago. The fixed capital of the circles divided into nine prima 
ms emai the astonishing secrets of the physical | cou:try insured in fire-offices, that insU-/| numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &e., each di 
properties and mechanica! powers disclosed to the | rance being far short the real amount, 18 8-| nine subdivisions numbered I, 2, 
well informed mind present attractions, which Un-! hove five hundred million pounds sterling. | these subdivisions are again divid 
less the character is deep! ot, oS ee The fixed capital uninsured, or not represen-| parts each, &c. One wheel revol 
eopubareuiones —— or friv PY ted by this species of insurance, is perhaps @/| the other, which process constant! 
et: ae much, The capital expended in improvement | the relations of the figures to eac 
in land is, we should conceive, equal to the) By a simple revolution of the revols 

capital which is represented by houses, and] q)j operations in simple addition, su 
furniture, and shipping, and stocks of goods. | yy}riplication and div'sion are perfor 
The public capital of the country expended iinproper fractions changed to whol 
in roads, canals, docks. harbors, and buil-| eg numbers, and mixed number to _ 
dings, is equal to at least half the private cap-| fractions; fractions expressed in all} 
ital. All this capital is the accumulated la- | rious forms; divided and multiplied 4 
bor of two thousand years, when the civiliza-| nymbers and by each other; vulgar 
tion of the country first began, The greater} reduced to decimals, and decimals & 
portion of itis the accumulated labor of the | fractions; the different currencies 
last four hundred years, when labor and capi-| Federal money; interest compu 
tul, through the partial abolition of s'avery,| sums for all times at every possible. 
first began to work together with freedom, and | cent; all questions answered in 
therefore with energy and skill. We shall) Gain, Rule of Three or Proportion, and Fel- 
aa A oe show you the objects to which this succes- lowship; numbers raised to squares, cubes, 
at the half way place and 15,095 -+1,25= 16,345 sion of labor, working with accumulatioa, has biquadrates and sursolids; the square and 


; . t 7 
oxophical principles involved in the pheno- 9 *0 TeVeul the 


mena of photography; but we have stated the 
facts in the case briefly and plainly. The 
art has not yet received a name; Sir J. Her- 
schell, however, suggests thermography: he 
als» stated that he had obtained impressions 
at the heating end of the spectrum, beyond 
the extreme red ray.—.V. Y. State Mechanic. 


_— fp 
ANSWER TO QUERIES. 

_ In your last paper, under the head of que- 
ries, you wish to know how to make paper 
the best pink color, also yellow and emerald 
green, and, as I am a paper maker myself, I 
take the liberty of informing you the method 
1 have taken and have never failed of getting 
a good color: 

For Yellow—1 |b. of bichromate of pot- 
assa, dissolved in hot water, put this in first, 
after it is well mixed put in 3 Ibs. sugar of 
lead, set with alum. 

For Pink—Take 1 barrel of ground peach 
wood, boil it 6 hours in 2 bris. water, afier it 
is boiled strain it through flannel, take 4 gal- 
lons of the liquor, after well mixed set with 
murtate of tin; ifthe color is dead put in a 
small quantity of alum. 


read this article, (says the Boston Courier) with 
much pleasure. The dignity and importance of 
Geology are thus beautifully presented in the pre- 
liminary paragraphs :— 

The planet on.which we dwell is our birth- 
place—it is our cradle, and it will be our grave 
—the grave of our mortal bodies, but not of 
our immortal minds. In the present life, it is 
the scene of our busy action—but we aspire 
to a better life in a brighter world, where vic- 
issitudes and death are unknown. ‘These ex- 
alted hopes we build on our religious faith, 
founded on the intellectual and moral revela- 
tion which God has made to man. But our 
advancement in natural science is not depen- 
dent uponour faith. All the problems of 
of physical science are worked out by labor- 
ious examina'ion, and strict induction. {| marking simils ol 5 ices 
the toil is great, the reward is also rich. la ture ne oes eh et nad th ie 
this delightful exercise of our faculties, we at-| heen prescribed for the whole rawe Ree 
tain high intellectual and moral advancement ; Coal, with its characteristic fodsil veee: 
we gratily our curiosity and regale our iin- | bles, is found in Melville Island, far wath 
aginations, by interesting discoveries, while | the northern polar circle, and Captain Ross, 
we constantly impreve our condition, and ad- | in 73° of south latitude, has recently disco, . 
vance to the highest degrees of civilization ‘ poiony 


3 sal j ered a powerful volcano in great activity 
and social improvement, amidst the eternal snows and glaciers of th. 
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Sotution or vHE Prosiem in No 37. 
Let x — number of cows purchased at first, then 
1000— 20X% 








= number of sheep. Let y = num- 








ber of cows purchased at the half-way place, 7y= 
number of sheep given for them, and 500—10x2— 
7y— number of sheep driven through, by the ques- 
tion he cleared $1,50 on each cow first bo’t, the ex- 
ponse of a sheep on the way was $2,50—8 = ,314 


334--2=,152expense of those he gave for cows 


then 2153p x7= 15,093—what he paid for a cow 




















; what the last cows cost at the end of the journey | been applied, and the instruments with which | cape roots extracted; county, town, sod ve oe as for yellow, add l Poy. greene rd 5 os ey southern pole, flashing vividly upon the froze 
: Beal: be Ie ce these two great powers have worked. school taxes apportioned, without moving the | Pound Prussiac blue, set with mur. acid, set Seuntied ed th 4 oP tiewndl rT Antarctic sky, froma crater at the eleyg. 

then 30,00—16,34 g—!3,65 qe Cun 08 One oF Ue It may not be uninteresting to have some | scale afier its being once set to the amount with alum. ounced on a sure a 0 4 . te et ay , tion « f 12,500 feet—a truly polar Teneriffe. 
same 3,—2,31}=,68§—gain on on a sheep when further notices of the condition of the English | assessed; toll computed; land bounds, triang- ? ~~ a way I have generally proceed- noi ay sp yom per cmap tieg Phus it appears that the polar lands of bo} 

ld, then,7,50%rX(500—102—7y X 689) —=444,063 people in the fourteenth century. Baker, in| jeg, globes or balls, hypothenuse circles, and | 4; but the manufacturer must vary his col- Fe + ys pre ; hemispheres glow with intense igneous 
reget EE : >>, 1.|his Chronicle, tells us, that in the “parli-| e}jipsis’ measured; the solid contents given |S 'o suit his stock; the whiter he gets his|'* estined to advance to the endoftine. 10) action, Iceland is a vast classical region ; 
Cams 6 are CO0De-|-10025y-1- ament holden in thirty-seventh of Edward the| of round or s uare timber, globes or balls, | "gs the better will be his colors, and he will grandeur, geology is inferior only to astron- | volcanic fire; the antipodal polar zone me 
27 5000—5500x —3850y= 355250, transposing and) PHird certain sumptuary laws were ordzined, | eyliadric py . id 7 ‘ ks: | therefore use less dye. The abov ipts | OMY; but it is superio; to it in its inexhausti-| sustained, it may be, | sake ais, 

te . ane. cane . ’ , ’ Arty » |eylindric pyramids, cones and casks: the a- , 7%. anova receipts : ained, it may be, upon subterranean seas 
uniting terms we have 500x-+-7075y=C0250y 5007) both for apparel and diet; appointing every | mount given of all numbers of ounces, | 2"¢ for engines of 125 lbs. capacity. ble stores of tangible facts, diversified in all| of melted rock, covered by mountains and 
==20230=7075y, dividing by 2520r=3210—285y, | degree of men the stuffe and habits they pounds, tons, yards, bushels, &c., at every Yours, truly, RAGS, | the profusion of creative power and rising to glaciers of eternal ice and snow, through 
here it may be observed that as, 20r and 3210 are} should wear, prohibiting the wearing of gold, possible price, &e., &c. All this is done in N. Y. State Mechanic. |" view in the form of the most astonishing | which the internal fires force, here and there 
both divisible by 10,283y must be so likewise con-|silver,silks, and rich furs, to all bul eminent) one fourth of a minute, on an instrument —son— a _Astronomy is grange ar an opening, and thus reveal the secrets of 
sequently y must be divided by 10; therefore let y | persons. The laborer anid husbondman 1s ap- weighing less than two pounds, and about 14 Too much Change. a by oe “ nme 3 the nether abyss. 
=10z then 20r—3210—2830z, dividing by 10 27= a meal aday, and what meat he a . oes and one om of 4 inch} Julge Story, in his late address at Cembridge, af-| erable indeed. bw amy a i eeiiede and| FRICTION Ts OMIGIN AND EFFECT 
321 —2832 321—283: 1—: “ene. a ; thick. It has been examine several sci-| ter speaking in jt i P the]. > VEION, ITS ¢ N AND EFFECTS, 

i a a ne ~ While these restrictions were laid on the | entific gentlemen, and highly = Pete Its pienpeate and tos colle of tee aon bee spec “1 such artes) toys - An interesting discussion took place at the 
i—z - |common people, what were the habits of their | yse can be learned in three days, We shall] paying a compliment—most beantiful in his elo- ee a 1 ~ ely ome bin the Ay a a] | late session of the British scientific associa. 

put —5—=p and we have l—z=-2 p or== 1—2 P| superiors? Famines occurred almost every | probably be able to give a more full descrip-| Mt terms—to the practical wisdom which estab- Peng - pes 7 ey - Mg av) tion, showing that the fractures of broken 
where it is evident that to have z—whole number p| Year, and yet we read, in Mathew Paris, tions, with an engraving, in a few days.—- ty —¥ oa of ep rere goes on to say that, nee di a + cae ae} a es a : ped | axles, instead of having the fibrous appear- 
must be o or negative assumng p=o z—=1 and y= that, at the installation of Rolph, Abbot of St. | 4merican Mechanic. - phe A en = le — advance beyond ng iscovery S chastend by a profou con- Lance of wrouzht iron, presented the crystal. 
= “| Augustine, Canterbury, six thousand guests cect eetii in woe ta ae Pe eyen ty e practice of the| sciousness of humiliation, in view ofour own! ine appearance of cast iron; and that this is 

10 and pan 32 1—2832_321— 283 _19_-number | were entertained at a dinner consisting of| Corr’s Supmanine Barrery.—This power- 20) * trong pare we ne cg oe comparative insignificance, /attributable to a magnelic or electrical actioy 
2 s three thousaud dishes; that ‘it would require | ful and destructive invention, which was ex-| man perfection. He finds in the Inte ain of at ; Geology summons to its aid all our senses; | induced by friction, which had changed the 
of cows bought at first, and 1000—(1920)~2— | , len treatide to describe the astonishing ploded successfully off the Battery on the 4th ass cet Saat ane nig ag % ne alate its objects are every where around us—they | »,,Jecular structure of the iron. This fact is 
310—number of sheep, and 10 7—70<=number of splendor and festivity with which the nuptials of July, and again at Washington on the Otkh | wh'th ve productions of our ownage excel, if they are constantly before our eyes and beneath lalso attested by some of the most eminent 
sheep exchanged at the half way place. Ans. of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, were celebra- | ult., on which occasion a large ship was shiv- | °q"@l. It is very trne, that in mechanical improve- | CVF feet; we cannot escape from them if We) French and English engineers. It is a well 

Readfield, Sept, 1842. E.S.C. jted at London. To give the reader some i-| ered to atoms at the distance of five miles | ™¢"'S, in general information, and in consideration woulc —we see them—we feel and handle | known fact that swaging or hamunering the 

—_— dea of it, in few words, above thirty thousand | from the operator, is designed to protect riv- “ os ote classes—the yielding to man, whatev- oe Phe telescope, ¥ hose field of Visio? | iron after it has been cooled below a red heat 

Jinprovement in food, Clothing, and ‘|| dishes were served up at the marriagedinoer; | ers and narrow channels from the entrance of ake pr en a pig ages Uo po eo Pageene ch t peas sky, is cnn rey, eee | invariably induces a crystaline structure; all 
L Fj ; fi ’ and the writer states, that, at another mar- hostile ships. The Battery, so termed, con- The Secdsen of the pahilable soutien él Baw the heids ot geology. e do, lndee , went | deteriorations produced by careless forging. 

ouging. riage-feast, made on occasion ofthe marriage | sists of a large quantity of gunpowder con-} freedom of the middle and higher classes. The it to the snowy pinnacles, the inaccessible pare absolutely cured by process of annealing; 

(Concluded. ) ‘at York, of a daughter of the King of Eng-| tained in light metallic vessels, and sunk in| poor laborer was without station, without rights, tag tan clifls,and the volcano beacon lights; |hy this process the injurious effects of inju- 

And first, of the population of the country® land, ‘the Archbishop of York made the! such channels as are to be thus defended. | without the privileges of equal liberty. But do we eres ony wen a sone sig wo dicious workmanship would be entirety re- 
for an increase of population always shows an| King of England a present of sixty fat oxen, | From this battery a metallic wire communi- | %9t owe this improvement rather to the influence of ng on ge sas ¢ gana ; but! moved, and the fibrous character of the iron 
increase of production, since without increa-| which made only one article of provision for) cates with some secure point on the shore. Revelation, than to man’s ingenuity and the prog- a escope, ee it wages yh ve profound | restored. The Beonch cavans conader the 
sed production. the amount of population |the feast and were all consumed at their en-| Whenever occasion requires the explosion of| °*S a roar pa na Religion we _ “ ee Se ” grey im ®/ magnetic or electrical action to be induced 
must remain stationary with diminished pro- | tertainment.”” ‘he mine or battery, the powder is ignited by a pont emo eh ep oe ages aoe a“ : ai ” vee, wee ‘ asa have | py friction. These facts are important to the 

° ° “¢ i " ° : ’ at . Ss : vSs . . » . . 
duction, it must become less, and if there| Chaucer inthe Parson’s Ta!e,, complains | an electric spark communicated by the met- re ge find — stan. thtdaeenalameontdaay or de i a ope a %, ts powerless, | mechanic.—¥. ¥. State Mechanic. 
were no production, and therefore no accumu- | that ‘pride of the table appeereth full ofte; for} allic wire. How long the wire will in that! ocratic tendency of the rge. And is not this the th pais a ta pv a r “ apy ee : 
lation, population would be altogether extin- | certes riche men be called to festes, and poor | situation retain its property as a conductor of| only, or, at least, the principal, advance we have the occ ae # a m ve ~erae hucohars he 7 Mooristt Cement.— Mhe late conquest of y 
guished. Mr. Turner, the historian ofthe folks ben put away and rebuked. And also} electricity is not known. But at any rate, it| made beyond the social condition of former times ? See te i rom the profound recesses 0 | Algiers by the French has made known a Z 
Anglo-Saxons, has estimated, from ‘Domes- |in excess of divers metes and drinkes; and} js supposed that the commander of a Sostile | Even our mechanic improvements are not for the our planet. | hew cement used im the public works of that 
day Book,’ that the population of England at'/namely such moaner bake metes, and dish ship would not be fond of trusting his vesse] | Mtst time discovered, It is now generally under- Another extract thus speaks of the objects, city. It is composed of two parts ol ashes, 
the time of the Norman Cunquest somewhat | metes brenning of wild fire peynted and cas-| aud crew in the immediate vicinity of one of stood that the steam engine lt orf. to the an-/ means, and ends of Geology :— three of clay, and one of sand; this compo- 
exceeded two millions. It has been estima-|telled with paper and samblable waste, so} those smashing concerns, after having once | <a sgl ate eres 25 names F cy Geology discloses the structure of the earth, ) sition, called by the Moors, fabbi, being MIX- ; 
ted, by Mr. Chalmers, that in 1377, the pop- ‘that it is abusion to think.” witnessed its effects, as wasdone by thous-|coverics. The ignorant pod oe y and unfor-| and the nature of the mineral masses of which | ed with oil resists the mccemencies of the i 
ulation did not exceed 2,350,000 souls.| In regard to dress, Mathew Paris states, | ands at Washington on the day above men-|tunate in their oppression and shallonn over- | it is composed—the order of their succession | weather better thas marble Heel. 
There was an increase, therefore, of only the | that, at the marriage above referred to, ofa ; 


tioned.—American Mechanic. Ir. Dorr, of Roxbury, says the N. E. Far 


third of a million, in three centuries and a 
half. From 1377 to 1821, a period of four 
centuries and a half, the population of Eng- 
land had increased to nearly twelve millions, 


daughtor of Henry the Third of England, the 
King was attended by one thousand knights, 
uniformly dressed in silk robes; ‘‘and the next 
day, these knights appeared in new dresses, 


or five times the amount of the population of | no less splendid and expensive.” 


1377. ‘The increased production of the coun- 


try must have gone forward in the same pro- 


Of the clergy, Chaucer says,— 


SE 
PATENT LAW. 


mote the progress of the useful arts’’: 


The Baltimore American gives the follow- 
ing synopsis of the Bill passed at the late 
session of Congress, entitled ‘‘An Act to pro- 


‘*The fir-t section authorizes the President 


whelmed with the wild fury of fanaticism whoever 
dared to Civulge any researches into the wonders 
and secrets of nature. Here the injustice done to 
thei by the higher classes recoiled to the injury, 
and often to the destructiop, of their oppressors. 
Newton, Watts, Fulton and Davy would have been 
burned at the stake with Galileo, a few years ago, 
as necromancers, and in league with the Devil.— 


and arrangement—the chemical composition 
of the rocks—the distinct minerals and the 
remains of organized beings which they con- 
tain--the veins and beds of metals—the stra- 
ta of coal, limestone, plaster of Paris, miner- 
al salt, clay, sand and other materials useful 
or indispensable to civilized society; and it 


|mer, called upon us a few days ago and sta- 
|ted that he used a cement made according to 
‘the above direction, around the window cas- 
\ings of a stone house he was building about 
{the time this article appeared, and it has 
proved as good as the statement ‘epresents. 


It is as hard as marble, and will stick to wood 





me ——— 
ca 
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sold during the year, in Smithfield market 
alone, which is probably about a tenth of the 
consumption of the whole kingdom. The 
quantity of tea, consumed in the United King- 
dom is about thirty million pounds annually. 
Of sugar, nearly four million hundred-weight 
or about five hundred million pounds, evory 
year, which is a consumption of twenty 


pounds for every individual, reckoning the, 


population at twenty-five millions; and of 
coffee, about twenty million pounds are annu- 
ally consumed. Of soap, one hundred and 
fourteen million pounds are consumed; and 
of candles, about a hundred and seventeen 
million pounds. Of sea-borne coals alone 
there are about three million chaldrons con- 
sumed, in England and Wales; and it is es- 
timated that adding the coals of the great coal 
fields of South Wales, of Yorkshire, Lancas- 
shire, and the midland counties, each person 
of the populatio.. consumes achaldron throug- 
hout the kingdom. Of clothing, we annual- 
ly manufacture about two hundred million 
pounds of cotton wool, which produce twelve 
hundred million yards of calico and various 
other cotton fabrics, and of these we export 
about a third; so that eight hundred million 
yards remain for home consumption, being 
about. thirty-two poems, annually, for each 
rson. The woolen manufacture consumes 
about thirty million pounds of wool. Of hides 
and skins, about fifty millions are annually 
tanned and dressed. Of paper, about fift 
million pounds are yearly manufactured, 
*This calculation does not include Ire!a: d, 
as the subsequent estimates do. 


# 


BI ly 


Maketh England thrifiieles.” 


The dress of the gay and fashionable ladies 
who frequented the public diversions of those 
times, was not more decent or becoming. It 
is thus described by Knyghton, A. D. 1348: 

‘These tournaments are attended by many 
ladies of the first rank and greatest beauty, 
but not always of the most untainted reputa- 
tion. These ladies are dressed in party-colo- 
red tunics, one half being of one color and the 
other half of another; their lirripipes, or tip- 
pets, are very short: their caps remarkably 
little, and wrapt about their heads with cords; 
their girdles and pouches are ornamented with 
gold and silver; and they wore short swords, 
called daggers, before them; they are moun- 
ted on the finest horses with the richest furni- 
ture. Thus equipped, they ride from place 
to place in quest of tournaments, by which 
they dissipate their fortunes, and somctimes 
ruin their reputations.” 

The head-dresses of the ladies underwent 
many changes in the course of this period. 
They were sometimes enormously high, ri- 
sing almost three feet above the head in, the 
shape of sugar-loaves, with streamers of fine 
silk flowing from the top of them to the ground. 
Uponthe whole, Iam fully persuaded, that 
we have no geod reason to pay any compli- 
meets to our ancestors of this period, at the 
expense of our contemporaries, either for the 
frugality, elegance, or decency, of their dress, 
The common people in Wales (where the arts 
had made little progress) were very imper- 
fectly clothed in this period. The We!shmen, 
in the army of Edward the second were known 





patented article made by them and sold. 
is liable to a fine of $100 ard costs, 


— —— 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
discovery. 


facts in the department of optics were com- 


even more remarkable than those disclosed 


ply the experiment of Professor Bessel. 


ceives an impression of figure, &c. 








of water or mercury, &e. 
by the camera obscura may be projected on 


ces are of equal effect, without 
that the effect will always be 





All patentees and assignees of patents are 
required to engrave their names upon every 
Any 
one neglecting to comply with thi® prevision, 


We communicated a few days since for the n 
Union, the following notice of an interesting | ©?" all be great men? 


On the last day of the recent meeting of 
the British Association, some extraordinary 


municated by Professcr Bessel, which are 


by Daguerre, in his wonderful discovery in 
photography. We cannot better communi- 
cate these facts ours: lves, than by giving sim- 


wt Pager eappenss (glass, silver, a smooth “ 
cover, &c.) without an evious prepa-| scheme changed so many times that, at last, we 
ration; and these will prédnas blleae bf he have scarce any revenue to change. We should 
same kind as those observed on a silver plate not have seen the whole people 
covered with iodine, (as in the process of 
Daguerr«type.) Vapors ot different substan- 





had to make his way by a life of toi!, and he bore 
his knowledye about him with a well balanced mind 
—a sort of stability. Now-a-days, a scholar—or, 
if you will, a bricklayer, for all are learned—having 
masteted the sciences as a speculator masters a for- 
tune, sets himself but too often to see how much 
display—or, rather, what a rumpus he can make in 
the dull world aronnd him. All are educated—why 
Money comes easy, and 
there are a thovsand ways to make it—why not set 
them agoing? In our free country, all are law giv- 
ers, or have been, or may be—if not at heme, in 
Wisconsin, if they choose to emigrfate. Well, 
then, why shou!d we be always content with the 
laws which our neighbors made for us when they 
were 1n ? —If we get into office ourselves, why not 
clear away the rubbish of their enactments, and 
build up fences for roguos by our own pattern ? 
Here is onr danger. Here is the secret of the 
ins‘abitity of ovr laws—-the bitter root from whence 
sprung the ‘hard time’—the cause of the financial 


A black plate, either of born or agate,| disgrace of our countre, and that horrible remedy 
placed below a polished surface of silver, at a 


distance of one-twentieth of an inch, and re-| ed 4s deeper into the ‘slongh of despond.’ 
maining there for tea minutes, the latter re-| et, that to advance beyond what the wortd has at- 
raved | tainedis difficult, arduous—next to impossible — 


on the former, which may be rendered visible The Yankee axiom that ‘some things can he done 


by exposing the silver plate to vapor, either 
The image made 


which it engendered, repudiation—which but plung- 
We for- 


as well as others,’ is a fallacy. We sand seize 
what is good in the present; but not forget the per- 
manent truths and lessons of the past. Had we 
done so, and not been too fond of experiments, as a 
nation, we should not have seen our currency 


plonge madly into 
fatal specolations, which they have already, and 
must yet more bitterly roe. 

The greatest blessings which can te conferred 


pretending | by the institutions of our country, is in perpetuating 


themselves. Let us not, then, be tno fond of change. 





: permanent. 
What is equally, if not still more remarka-! Let us look around us, and prove what is of prescut, 





gorges, and valleys; the ruins accumulated 
at the feet of jolty pinnacles and mountain 
barriers, and those that have been transport- 
ed far and wide over the earth, present to us 
striking features ofthe interior structure of 
the planet. 

Most of all, do the inclined strata push up 
their hard edges in varied succession, and 
thus faithfully disclose the form and substance 
of the deep interior, as it exists--many, it 
may be hundreds of miles and leagues, be- 
neath the observer’s feet. 

Volcanic eruptions throw up into daylight 
the foundations of the fathomless deep below, 
either in the form of ejected or of molten 
masses, flowing even in rivers of fluid and ig- 
nited rocks, which congeal again on the sur- 
face of the ground, either inflated like the 
scoriz of furnaces or in solid forms; often re- 
taining no visible impress of fire, and contain- 
ing, occasionally, very perfect and beautiful 
minerals, produced by heat ia the bosom of 
the voleano, or dislodged from still earlier 
beds from a more profound igneous abyss, 
and impelled along by the irresistible current 
which often ruptures the crust of the earth, 
and covers it with a fiery deluge. 

In addition to the products of actual volca- 
noes—the ignigenous rocks, the granites, the 
sienites, the porphyries, the serpentines, the 
soapstones, and the traps—erystallized or 
amorphously deposited from fusion—injected 
both in the earlier and in many of the more 
modern epochs, among other rocks, and cut- 
ting across the strata of almost all descrip- 
tions and ages, are thus assimilated to the 





; é 


lavas, the known products of internal heat. 


; , “They hie on horse wil'eth to ride The first process was fur Christanity to civilize the | investizates the proximate causes which have ge Reta! > 
portion, to say nothing of the much greater In glitterande golde of grete aral, of the U. S. to refund to any individual who ignorant and the despised—to chain the human ti- produced the various effects that we behold, as well as stone.—.V. Y° Slate Mechanic. 
comparative increase of production demanded Peynted and portrid all in pride, shall have paid through mistake any sum for | ger, “hich ever thirsts for blood in the unenlight- | and which still continuing to operate will, in| 4, oshey Repeating Gun.—A Dr. Thompson 
hy the change for the better in the habits of No common knight maye go so gaie; a patent. The 2d secii tends the 3d sec-|ened heart. It was only when man—even the| 41 4 d hei 4 yf } s Re ps 

= : , I SE SOCIOS CECH knowlede. | 2) ‘Uture time, go on to produce their ap-| of Tennessee, has invented a gun, which ac- 
every class of the consumers. We have no ee eee Senay Oe tion of the act of March, 1837, authorizing — <6 mceed Fa fellow bein ohbds vex. | Propriate results | cording to report, leaves all vile r guns in the 
‘ _ , Mi . * J , ps - oe 1 ex- 4 —_ * ; : J ; Ss ; 
materials for comparing the general produc- With golden girdels great and emall. the renewal of patents lost prior to the 15th a8 § Sg a i em gre mo ames pe we It might seem to a common observer, that, | gu .de . It etree 0° for a Geld piece or 
tion oi five hundred years ago with the gen-| Henry, thus describes the dress of an Eng-| Dec. 1836, to patents granted prior to the|}.4 een directed in their proper channel to ele-| treading only upon the crust of the earth, we} cannon. has four barrels. and to each barre! 
erul production of the present day; yet every |lish beau of the fourteenth century: ‘He| 15th Dec. 1836, though they may have been| vate such characters, and to teach them something | can know very little of the deep interior of a ase adjusted fifty beech pieces or chambers 
man may compare, in his own mind, the state | wore long pointed shoes, fastened to his knees | lost subsequently. The 3d section of the| of the eystems of the universe, that it was safe tor| planet, whose diameter is eight thousand) which will accommodate in all two hundred 
in which he himself lives, and the state in| by gold or silver chains; hose of one color on|act provides for the reduction of the fee of more advanced minds to promulgate their discover- | miles; and that therefore any attempt to as- charges. These may ali be discharged in 
which the people of Colchester lived, at the| one leg, and of another color on the other; | $30, now required to be paid to the Commiss-| ies. When thev appealed to reason--that balanc-| certain its structure, must be equally presuim- |200 seconds, and with the ordinary precision 
time we have described. To assist this com-| short breeches, which did not reach to|ioner of Patents, by persons making applica- | '"£ prvi ea were wort” a red of be ptuous and vain, But the geologist finds) ¥¢ 4 common oun. by the simple act of turn- 
parison, we will furnish a few particulars of|the middle of his thighs, and disclosed the |tion for a patent, to half that sum. It also en ene - + anand “a tea | ane much more ample sources of information than) 5,4 9 crank by hand. —American Mechanic 
the present home consumption ofthe kingdom | shape of all the parts included in them; a|limits the duration of the patent to 7 years. fa an ia Secuneatemsanaanaded in ‘all their | might at first appear. be r -eoe- : | 
in the great staple articles of her commerce | coat, one half white and the other half black | The provisions contained in the last 3 sec- grandeur and strength, to perfect obedience to hu-| Every artificial excavation—every well OUR COUNTRY. 
and manufactures. We only take those arti-| or blue; along beard; a silk hood, buttoned | tions, may be summed up in a few words, and | man science. and cellar—every cut for a fort, for a com- | What, then, are the three great interests upon 
cles which can be accurately estimated. under his chin, embroidered with grotesque | are simply these: The oath required of an| The difference between our age and those that)mon road, a rail-way, or a canal—every | which hang all our prosperity 2? Agriculture, mav- 
Of wheal, fifieen million quarters are aunu- figure of animals, dancing men, &c., and| applicant, who is not for the time being a res- | aave proceeded it is, then, not in the greater know!- stone-quarry and gravel pit—every tunnel | ufactures and commerce. Eminently calculated, 
ally consumed in Great Britain. rhis 1s a- sometimes ornamented with gold, silver, and ident of the U. Ss. may be taken before any edge, but in its more general diffusion. Tne com- through a mountain, and everv pit and gall- | by our immense physical advantages, to excel 
bout a quarter of wheat to each individual.* | precious stones. ‘This dress, which was the | minister plenipotentiary, charge d’affairs, con- | 0? laborer is now as learned asa Roman Senter. ery of amine—every boring for coal, for salt, | #!! these, we contain within ourselves the resvur- 
Of malt, twenty-fi illi bushel -ly : adil oy . abe a: Hr Children grow up learned from the cradie. We 5 | = eee *! ces ofan entire world. There is no enjoyment 
iy ’ 4 ind bin As, me Pee sex are 8 very top of the mode in the reign of Edward | sul, or commercial agent holding commission iuenp into knowledge or. at least, draw it on as| 0" S#lt water, and every artesian perforation— aad iin boseted <2 sof Y a balan 
. nua used in brewer - ™.: ye > edye—or, ’ “ o : _ ve heart of man can desire, and no rehinemen', 
| Waned sorte oF - isti aay inthe the Third, appeared so ridiculous to the| under the government of the U. States, or be- easi'y as a new boot. It requires but little labor to furnish means 0° perusing the interior struc-| oi) ofthe intellect or the liein at which the 
i 6 3 and there are forty-six | Scots, (who probably could not afford to be| fore any notary public of the foreign country | master all that the world has as yet known; but} ture. Still more, do the inland precipices | jain can conceive, which we may not possess, iN 
i en eeres ate —— with hops. | such egregious fops,) that they made the fol-| in which the applicant may be. Auy person] when we try to advance a atep farther, than ! and the rocky promontories and headlands our own right and of ourselver. All the various 
~ the 7 0 on. ocs and other vegeta- | jowing satirical verses upon it: infringing a patent, is liable te a fine of not| The state of things, with its many and incalcula-|that rise along the rivers, lakes, scas and | interests and occupations ef which the human mind 
i es consumed, we have no accounts, Of Longhierds hirti'ess, less than $100 and costs, one half to go to the | ble blessings, has its evils as well as its benefits.) oceans; the naked mountain sides, ribbed | is susceptible are furnished us here, on our native 
. meat, about one million two hundred and fifty Peynted whoods witles, U. Ss. and the other half to the prosecutor. Its effects on many minds are not unlike those of with jutting strata that bound the defiles, soil, by the bountiful hand of Pr vidence, Save 
| thousand head of cattle, sheep, and pigs, are Gay cts gracieles, growing suddenly rich. In Greece, a learned man . 


in intellectual association—the work of centuries 
alone—in evéry thing we are superior to all other 
nations on@be face of the globe; and we forge’ 
our destiny and throw away our advantages when 
we ask from beyond ourselves one article of com- 
fort, convenience or laxury. We hold thia to be 
strictly and purely American doctrine—a sentiment 
to which the heart of every citizen naturally and 
warmly responds, to whatever party or division of 
local or factional interests he may belong. What- 
ever difference may exist amongst us on minor sub- 
jects, or in regard to the method of working ovt 
our country’s destiny, upon this great fundamental 
truth we can all unite. 

But natoral advantages can never be preserved 
or perpetuated to any people without the existence 
of selfish and protective laws; and the greater 
those advantages the stronger becomes the neces- 
sity for such lawa. The natural riches of the carth 
are the common inheritance of all men and all ra- 
ces; and, without the existence of artificial dis- 
tinctions and conventional laws, adopted and agree'! 
upon by all, for the mutual protection of a!l, strength 
agility, caution, sagacity, in the individual, would 
he the only title to the possession of anything.— U. 
S. Monthly Review. 


—e0e- 
RISING IN THE WORLD. 

“The only way to rise in the world, even - 
the prosperous man, is to cultivate hie mind an 
manners, and educate his family. It is not to set 
up his carriage, thongh this may be perfectly a!- 
lowable, if he can afford it. It ia not to resort to 
this or that watering-place, though there is Do ob- 
jection to doing that if hepleases, It is to raise 
his family in the scale of moral and intellectual be- 
ings. It is not to bring up his sons ip idleness, ut- 
der the preposterous no ion of making them ger- 
tlemen, and in so doing make them fops and dan- 
diea, instead of men, and thne re them for 

oandering hie estate much faster than he amass- 
ed it. It is not ta educate hia daughters i) 
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world that he can give, is to despise the follies of 


\merican society, to set at nought the despotimn 


‘foreign fashions, to perceive and resist the ab-| low the bedroom wi 
cyedity of @ business community's following in the | which was of an immense size, slide down some | of God? 


Jy showy accomplishae ats, and with the ex- new pew had been inade on 
etation that this world isto be as a show, and within a week of his death. 
jite a holiday. The best system of gy in the | intell 


y means of a large 


orsteps of the idle and worthless eristocracy of | planks with ropes ; it was then conveyed to the 


Europe. 


hight into day, and day into night; and, as the 


ond of soctety is enjoyment, he woald perceive the 
riJicu'ousness of going to a party of pleasure at his 
psual hour of reuring to rest. 


if he should bring up h s sons to some aseful, hon- 
orable, and profitable employment, and save them 
from the degradation of living to show off their 
ersons and fine clothes in the streets,—ir he should 
infuse into the minds of his children a strong tinc- 
ture of common sense, and teach them to look on 


. ” 
pition, vanity, and selfishness, 


lowing statement be correct,—and I have no. rea- be distributed amongst the creditors, with the other 
eon to doubt its trath,— it affords a still more stri- | assets of the bankrupt. 


king proof of what homan ingennity can accom- 
plish ; such a one, indeed, as ovr Oniental philoso- 


facture of steel, an article may be raised in value 
fom a halfpenny to 35,000 guineas ; from one 
rent to £200,000 ! 


It would show hopeful signs of rising | grave ona truck, drawn by a number of men, fol- | 
shave the Vulgar, both great and small, if he shoutd | lowed by his family, and by, it is supposed, ‘ 
. f.we to countenance the nonsense of turning persons.— Wilts Independent. 


tee istri 30,000, 
pier would never have dreamed of. Inthe manu- oe er distributed 2,000,000 books, and 60,0 


A pound of crude iron costs | horrible death in Spitalfields, England. 
jalfa penny ; it is made into watch eprings, every | eaten so grossly of mutton, pork, and damson pie, 
one of which is sold fur half a guinea, and weighs for supper, that the stomach, the inner surface of 
cnly one tenth of a grain, after deducting for| which was found tq be as thin as a sheet of writing 
waste, there are in a pound weight 700 graine; it | paper from excessive drinking, actually burst to the 


In Ba 


ptey, passes to the assignee to) 


The American Tract Society has, withi= seven- 


Horrible-—A fellow named Wm. Curtit, died a 
He had 








| erefore affords steel for 70,000 watch springs, the | extent of three inches. 


value of which, at a half guinea each, is 35,000 


enineas, 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 
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Black List. 

FARWELL WALTON, Westbrook, refuses 
to take his paper from the Post Office.—Owes $1. 
HOSEA NORTHY, North 
Whitefield, also refuses to take his paper from the 
Post Office—says he has entered his name for 
Conteinptible way this, to cheat the 
He owes $4,12. 

An Honorable Bankrupt.—One of our subscri- 
bers at North Bangor, who went into bankruptcy 
last summer, owing seven dollars for the Demo- 
erat, recently discharyed this debt by paying the 
whule amount. We wish some who are not bank- 


rupts were as honest asthis man.—Bangor Demo- 
/ 


erd. 
LIBBEUS PERRY, Minot, owes $4,18, which 
he refuses to pay. If there is any way to make a 

—pay his honest debts, perhaps this Mr. Per- 
ry may have to call at the “Capt’s office!” 


No reasons given. 


Baakruptey. 
printer out of his pay. 


— 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA! 

The British steam ship Britannia, arrived at Bos- 
ton on Tuesday morning last, from Liverpool, bring- 
ing advices tothe 4th inst. 

The news by this arrival, with the exception of 
a destructive fire at Liverpocl, is not important. A 
decided improvement has taken place in the manu- 
facturing districts of England, Many ofthe hands 
have returned to their work, but some of therm are 
still discontented and are threatning a more formid- 
able strike at a future time. 

«lrrest of Chartists.—A clue having been obtain- 
ed to the existence of a conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment, on the part of the Chartists,a number of 
their most active and efficient leaders, including 
Feargus O’Connor, have been arrested. Among 
them were five well known Chartist lecturers. 

The British Razee Warspite, with Lord Ashbur- 

ton on board, arrived at Portsmouth on the 25d of 
September, from New York. 
“The American tarift has been the chief topic 
conversation in mercantile circles both in Eng- 
land and France, and is complained of as virtually 
prohibitive of many important articles heretofore 
iaported into the United States from either coun- 
try. It is quiteclear that Birmingham and other 
sets of British manufacture will severely suffer. 

The Ashburton treaty has been the theme of 
much discussion—many of the papers affirming 
tht England has the worst of the bargain.” 

Great Fire in Liverpool!—A fire broke out in 
liverpool on the morning of September 23d, which 
spread with such violence as to baffle all attempts 
to extinguish it, until it had burnt over a space oc- 
cupying an area of six or seven acres, and had de- 
stroyed many ware houses filled with valuable goods 
and many other buildings. The following quanti- 
ties of merchandise were consumed by this fire: 

15,000 bales cotton; 8,500 bbls. turpentine ; 3,- 
200 bbls. flour; 250 casks of tallow; 800 sacks of 
flour ; 60 tons cod oil; rice and sugar, the cargo 
of the ship Bland, from Calcutta; unknown quan- 
tities of flour, India rubber, sperm oil, tallow, bark, 
Indian corn, fustic, and other foreign produce. 

During the fire a number of lives were lost, and 
several persons were wounded by the falling of 
buildings and walls. 

The loss of property has been variously estima- 
te|—the average estimate is about £500,600! 

At the meeting of the Waltham Agricultural So- 
ciety, the Duke of Rutland presided, and Mr, Ev- 
erett, the American Minister, was among the guests. 

The Courier de la Gironde publishes a letter 
from a Bordeaux merchant, complaining that by 
the new American tariff the duties on French bran- 
(lies are raised to 250 percent, and on French wines 
to 100 per cent, which amounts to an actual prohi- 
bition. 

From Circassia and Daghestan, the news contin- 
ued to be unfavorable to to the Russian arms. 


. 
of 


—p-—— 

Wreck of the Steam-ship Merchant.—The wreck of 
the steam-ship Merchant, accompanied with most 
distressing circumstances, is mentioned in the 
New Orleans papers of the Sth inst. She was 
bound from Galveston to New Orleans, and sprung 
a leak on the night of the 3@ inst., and the next 
morning was run ashore ona smal! island in the 
vicinity, where, the wind blowing fresh, she soon 
afterwards went to pieces. On the evening of the 
5th, the Captain, part of the crew, and 17 passen- 
gers, were discovered in a small boat at Atchafala- 
ya Bay, and picked up. Forty-two persons, totally 
destitute of clothes and provisions, were left on the 
irland, and six it was feared had perished. 

One of the New Orleans papers relates the fol- 
Jowing melancholy facts : 

“ Hardly had the fatal knowledge of our having 
struck ground broken upon us, when the report of 
2 pistol, then another, was heard from the quarter- 
deck, quickly followed by the sad information that 
a young man, a passenger, had shot another one 
standing near him, and then himself, and lay a 
lifeless corse on the deck! 

Whether the shooting of the fellow-passenger 
was accidental, mutually agreed upon, or what, no 
one near him at the time has the slightest conjec- 
ture, 

The young man’s name, we afterwards ascertain- 
ed, was Jonah W. Barker, nephew of a F gare 
of that name residing in New Orleans. The other 
person shot either ‘fell overboard or was washed 
away—name unknown—the list of passengers on 


board not having been made previous to the disas- | pose 


ter.” 


The Heaviest man mn —Died, on the 17th 
‘ost. after a short illness, Mr. Floyd, of Romsey, 
bricklayer, aged 57. Deceased was well known 
from hig having, within the last few years, attained 
such an enormous bulk as to hecome an abject of 
curiosity and astonishment. Altheugh his weight 
exceeded 32 stone, or 348 pounds, he rode about in 
his cart with apparent ease, his business, 
‘nd wasa constant attendant at church, (where a 


dren in our schools like Noali’s dove ? 
it up ? 
their feet. 


litical papers of all kinds ‘had become such liars, 
that, for his part, he did not believe any them,’ re- 
minds one of the old story of the old anecdote of 
the miller and his three sons, 


called ont—*Toin, have you tolled this grist ? ‘Yes | 
sir.” ‘Bill, have you tolled this grist ? 


D’ye give | 
Because they have no place for the sole of 


Conundrum.—Why are many of the small chil- 


Unbelief—Hearing a man complain that the po- 


Coming into the 
mill and finding a grist in the hopper, the old man 


‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘Sam, have you tolled this grist?’ ‘Yes, sir” -You 
are all a pack of lying scoundrels,’ says the old man. 
‘I don’t believe a word you say—I'U toll it mysel/? 


Dreadful Storm in F.orida—The Tallahassee 
Sentinel says:—‘On Wednesday we were visited 
by one of the most destructive gales we have ever 
witnessed—prostia‘ing fences, trees, and in some 
instances buildings. Two negroes on the planta- 
tion of Mr. Burroughs, near this city, were injured 
by the falling of a house; one of them seriously. 
Its effects upon the cotton crop are truly distressing. 
It is thought that at least one-fourth is destroyed. 
This loss will greatly blight the business prospects 
of the country, and increase the distress of every 
portion of the community. The storm must have 
been very extensive, and we learn that the roads 
are greatly obstructed by fallen trees.’ The Talla- 
hassee Star estimates the damage done by the 
storm at $500,000. 


Loss of Life—The train of cars on the New 
York and Erie Railroad, during last Saturday even- 
ing, encountered some obstruction near Munroe, 
that threw the locomotive, the tender, and baggage 
car off from the track. On making an examination | 
for the cause, the dead bodies of forty-five sheep 
were found on the track. 





Bells.—The nearer bells are hung to the ground, | 
other things being equal, the further they can be | 
heard. Dr. Franklin has stated that some years | 
ago the inhabitants of Philadelphia had a new bell! 

imported from England, and in order to judge of 
the sound, the bell was raised on a triangle in the 

great street of that city, and struck as it happened 

on a market day ; when the people coming to mar- 

ket were surprised on hearing the sound of a bell 

at a greater distance, from the city than they had 

ever heard any bell before. —This circuiistance ex- 

cited the attention of the curious ; and it was dis- 

covered that the sound of the bell, when struck in 

the street, reached nearly double the distance it did | 
when raised from the street. 


Camels.—The Nantucket Camels on Saturday, 
succeeded in raising the barque Peru, from the In- 
dian Ocein, which drew 15 feet of water, to a draft 
of about 8 feet, when she was towed in by the 
steamer Telegraph. The circumstance caused 
great rejoicing in Nantucket. The wharves and | 
beach were crowded with spectators, the bells were 
rung, and a salute of 100 guns was fired, it being 
the first ship ever taken into the harbor in that way. 


Discharge of Col. Webb—The Court of Sessions 
has discharged Col. Webb, on the indictment for 
excepting a challenge to fight a duel, in conse- 
quence of a flaw in it. 


Interesting Relic.—The Bible carried by the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, in the Croton procession, was the 
one on which Washington took the oath, when first 
inagurated President of the United States. It is 
the property of St. John’s Lodge, New York. In 
the procession was the venerable Gen. Morgan 
Lewis, (Ex-Governor of New York) Grand Master 
of the fraternity, who is now upwards of 90 years 
of age. 


Several persons at Belvidere, Warren Co. N. J., 
narrowly escaped death last Friday, from a cannon 
ball which some persons, engaged in trying to 
burst with powder a defective iron shaft, wedged 
into the shaft. The ball went entirely throngh the 
house of a Mr. Craig, coming within a few inches | 
of the head of one of the ladies, 

From Campeachy.—Capt. Champion, of the Loui- 
sa, at New York, in 25 days from Campeachy, 
states that an attack was daily expected from the 
Mexicans, and that great preparations were ma- 
king to give them a warm reception; 8000 men 
could be brought into the field. 


Large Cucumber—Mr. D. N. Russell of this 
town, showed us a cucumber last week, raised by 
himself the past season, in his garden, which ineas- 
ures one foot in circumference, and three feet in 
length.— Greenjield Gazette. 


Mince Pres.—To make mince pies without ap- 
ples or cider, take the requisite quantity of meat, and 
one-third the quantity of beets, that is commonly 
used of apples. Boil the beets ,and let them pick- 
le twelve hours. Chop them very fine,& add one- 
eighth of grated wheat bread. Sweeten and sea- 
son with spices, &c. to tase. Wiskonson, 1842. 

F. W. 8. Albany Cultivater. 


Yankee Enterprise Forever !—A few weeks ago, 
there was a great flourish in the papers of the North 
about the steamship Bangor, which was to sail from 
Boston for Constantunople, touching at Fayal, Gib- 
ralter, Smyrna, Malta, &c on her passage out, but 
not a word was said about her returning by the same 
route or any other, However, the business has lea- 
ked out, andthe object ofthe Bangor steamship in 
visiting the ports of the Mediterranean is thus stated 
by one of the part owners ina letter to a commer- 
cial house in New Orleans: ’ 

“I have bought a part of the steamship Bangor, a 
boat built by Brown & Bell in N. York. eight years 
ago, for a sea route between Buston and Bangor, 
but faster boats have been put on the route, and she 
withdrawn, This boat is fast enough for our pur- 
. We are putting her in first rate order. She 
the Dardanelles 
and current are 


is intended to tow vessels 
and Bosphorus, where the wi 


contrary for sailing vesse's, for eight or mine months 
in the year. There is another business that promi- 
ses to be very lucrative also, that of ice to 


Constantinople. We are taking hands and toois 
with us fur the purpose."—Vew Orleans Paper. 


Ax Interestine Scene.—The Washingtonians 


at their Hall. 
that a wedding was to come off the ball was crow- 


there, by Rev. Mr. Neale, who opened the meeting 


the difference in the situation ofthe bridegroom at 


| United States for the ycar ending 30th Sept 1341, 


| the some time. 


|highest character for probity and honesty. The 


/against his discharge. 


urpuse for him,) until a sear previous, been divorced from his wife, fu his 
He was a shrewd and ilemperate habits, and brutal neglect and abuse ot 
nt man, good natured, and was much res- his tamily, made a speech, at the close of which he 
ted. The corpse was removed from his house , wes re-uniled to hs 


wife—the minister exclaiming, 


ning made in the wall be- |“What God has re-joined, let neither man nor alco- 
w, so as to let the coffin, | hol sever!” 


/Wio will soy that temperance is not 


Havana—By the echooner Hero, Captain Ensor, 


we have received our files of Havaua papers to the 
| let instant. 


Information from the interior was to the effect 


We learn by the Boston Times that Mr. E. F. that the crops of all kinds promises to be most abuo- 
Newhall, of that city, one of the most enterprising | dant. Corn and rice was without purchasers at al- 
ey in the country, died on Tuespay ev 
«1, would show tnat he was rising in the world, a oni be -oerye a in Washing- 
We observe also in the same paper,a notice of cie. 
the death of Dr. Adam Stewart, of Roxbury, well 
known as a proprietor of valuable patent medicines, 
from the sale of which he realized a large fortune. 


even- | most any price, 


The mail steamer Medway, trom Vera Cruz, arri- 


ved at Havana, on the 26h, with $300,000 in spe- 


According to the Jate census, the population of 


Cuba is 1,045,674, of whom 318,291 are white and 
727 323 are colored, The city of Havana contains 


—An opinion has prevailed to a 383.073, being about 39 per cent of the population 
fe as a scene of elevated duty and re-ponsibility, | considerable extent, that after a person had filed of the island—N. ©. Belietin. 


instead of an opportanity for the indulgence of am- | his petition to be decreed a bankrupt, he might safe- 
ly go into business, and none of his future earnings 

oe — would pass to his creditors. But ina recent case, 
Power oF Inpustay.—Itwas a beautifal ex-| which came before Mr. Justice Story, he decided 
pression of a sage, that by time and industry the | that all the property of the bankrupt, at the time of | dedan hour earlier than usual. 
mulbeny leaf becomes a silk shawl ; but if the fot- | the decree of bankru 


Cold Water Marriage —The Washingtonians of 
Boston held a meeting on Thursday evening last, 
It having been whispered about 


Mr. Charles J. 
Woodman and Mrs. M. L. Davis were married 


with a few brief remarks, in which he contrasted 


this time, and two years ago. The services were 
highly interesting, and will long be remembered 
by thost who witnessed the ceremonies of the even- 
ing. After the marriage party had retired, the au- 
dience were addressed by several gentlemen. 


Death by Starvation.—The Philadelphia Sentinel 
tells the following shocking story—“ A gentleman 
informed us at a late hour last evening, thata wo- 
man who, having had nothing to eat for several 
days past, being in a state of starvation, ina des. 
pairing moment threw herself with her three chil- 
dren into the Delaware, from a wharf in the upper 
part of Kensington, about sundown, the oldest being 
but four years of age. The mother and all three 
were drowned. 


Distress in Ba!timore.—The Baltimore Sun gives 
the following picture of distress in that city— 

«“ The sufferings of the sick and poor are but lit- 
tle known. Some neighbors were induced from mo- 
tives of curiosity or benevolence to enter the house 
of Anault George, near the corner of Caroline and 
Fleet streets, on Friday last. The sight was inex- 
pressibly distressing. The husband had closed his 
eyes for ever onthe miseries of earth, and beside 
him, on the same bed lay his wife, unable to rise, 
from sickness. ‘T'wo little sisters half tamished 
from hunger finished the group.” 


Saw Mill Stolen.—One of our attorneys made a 
levy on asaw mill up river to satisfy an execution, 
and when he weat to look afier the property of his 
client the other day he found it missing. The in- 
sida of the mill had been taken out, brought to Ban- 
gor and shipped for Bouth America.— Democrat. 


Commerce and Narigation.—We have the Annual 
Statement ofthe Commerce and Navigation of the 


the printing of which is but recently completed. It 
makes a volume of 370 pages, large 8 vo. 

The imports of the year amounted to $1%7,946.- 
177 of which in American vessels, 113,221,877, 
and in foreign, $14,724,300. Exports $121,851 ,303, 
of which $106,382,722 were of domestic origin, and 
$15.469,0e1 foreign. Of the domestic articles, $22,- 
569,389 were exported in American vessels, and 
$13,313.303 in foreign. Of the foreign articles, 
$12,239,349 in American vessels, and $3,229,832 ia 
foreign. 

Of American shipping there entered during the 
year 1,631,909 tons; cleared, 1,634,156. Of eign 
tonnage, entered 634,444 ; cleared, 736,549. 

Tire registered tonnage of the United States on the 
30th Septembor, 1841, was 945.803 

Enrolled and licensed, 1,107,068 
Fishing vess ls, 77 873 
Total tons, 2,130,744 

Of the registered and enrolled tonnage there was 
emploved in the whale fishery, 157,405 tons. 

Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage, 174,342 tons 
were employed in steam navigation. 

There was built during the same year, registered 
tonnage to the amouut of 64,302 tons ; enrolled, 51,- 
591. Total, 113,893tons.—NV. Y. Express. 


Washington Philbrook, a trader of Freedom, was 
on Wednesday, tried before the District Court now 
sitting here, on the charge of passing a three dol- 
lar counterfeit bill on the Eastern Bank of this city. 
The passing of the bill was already proved as also 
that of several other bills of the same kind about 
The defence set up was that it was 
done innocently and without a knowledge of its be- 
ing bad, and in support of this defence a large num- 
ber of witnesses were introduced who gave him the 


case was ably conducted on the part of the govern- 
ment by G. G. Cushman, Esq, and by Webster Kel- 
ly, Esq, for defendant. After a short absence the 
Jury returned a verdict of guilty. The defendant 
who was out on bale was not to be found to receive 
the verdict, and has not since been heard from, and 
what is still more mortifying is the fact as it is said 
that the bail are irresponsible-—Bangor Whig. 


1 Caution —In the matter of Barney Corse, a 
case in Bakruptey before Judge Betts, New York, 
the petition of Corse fow a discharge was opposed 
on the ground that he had inserted a fictitious and 
fraudulent debt against himself in his schedule. He 
claimed atrial by jury, and the issue was found 
This is the more bitter a 
result to the petitioner, because since he was de- 
creed Bankrupt, he has inherited a large and valua- 
ble estate Ona discharge he would have enjoyed 
this unmolested, but it is now subject to the claims 
of his creditors. 


Rossery at THE Surroux Savine Bank.— 
This Bank, in Tremont Row, was eatered between 
Saturday might and this morning, by some person 
unknown, The safe was entered, probably by skel- 
eton keys, and $320 in Bank Bills s olen. All the 
small trunks were opened, and their contents throwa 
about, but no papers, either of the Bank, or of S. H. 
Walley, Jr, the Treasurer, were taken. They pro- 
bably entered by the front door, as that was found 
open this morning. The safe iss simple one, not 
intended for the deposit of money; and small sums 
ouly occasionally left there. 


At the dinner of the Horticultural Society, in 
Boston the ladies gave these sentiments. 
Bachelors—a of which occupy much 
garden room, and add nothing to the ornament of the 
parterre. ; 
The Bachelor Button—as a flower, simple; as an 
emblem, dangerous. “Bachelor’s Button’s” can nev- 
er be “Lady's Delights.” 
oe 
The Jew Daviv’s PLasten, and Persian Pitis 
have been before the public some two or three years, 
and have been extensively used throughout the United 
States by all classes of Society. Physicians have ased 
them extensively in their practice. We have sold some 
ten thousand dollars worth to individual physicians. 
They are cheaper remediesthan any other in ase. 
The box of plaster contains sutticient to spread some 
8 or 10 plasters—price only 50 cents. All other plas- 
ters are spread—thereby rendered almost useless by 
laying and getting dry before using. Those that use 
the Jew David's plaster, will will never use any other. 
The Persian Pills are the chenpest, as weil as the 
best Pills in use. 35 pills for 31 cents, 73 pills for 63 
cents, accompanied with a treatise on diseases, certifi- 
cates, directions, &c. Parchasers should be particular 
to call for the treatise and certificates. Their long use, 
have rendered them the most lar pill inthe world. 
We understand that SAMUEL AD S, Hallowell, 
is General State Agent for the above. Also for sale by 
J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Deny Smith, Gardiner ; S. Plaist- 
ed, Waterville; Chandler & Cashman, Winthrop; H. 
B. Lovejoy, Fayette; A. F. Parlin, a; 0. W. 
Washbarn, China; Stillman Chalmers, Albion; Wm. 


as Frye, Vassolboro’; S. C. Moulton, Wayne; I. W, 
Wilkinson, Bath; Edmand Dana, Wucasset ; Joshua 





had a mass convention at Medina, Ohio, last week. 
During its progress. Judge Smith, who had abvut a 








W “ieldea, Bement H Hay & Co. Portland; G. 


clusion, and would say to one and all, that on the 


counts will be left with Attorneys for IMMEDIATE 
collection. We give this early notice, that all hon- 
est persons may have sufficient time to make remit- 
tances and adjust their accounts; and we expect 
that all such wil] heed this call immediately, and 
thus relieve us fro:n the unpleasant necessity of ta- 
king the legal measures for collecting what should 


Baker, Branswick ——Fillebrown, Readfield; Thom- | i 


A CARD, 


cere gratitude, for the respect shown to him and 


life member of the American Bible Society, by pay- 
ing into its Treasury, thirty dollars. 


E. Roginson. 
Winthrop, Oct. 12th, 1842. ‘ 











Notice to Delingucnts. 
The former Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, 





ter waiting patiently for a long time for those in- 
debted to send them their just dues, now find that a 
large @mount of old accounts remain unsettled 
which they must collect to satisfy their owa credi- 
tors. We have now deliberately come to the con- 


16th day of January next, all our outstanding ac- 


have been paid us voluntarily long ago, and which 
we had a right to expect. Let none camplain of 
this, but by an early remittance strive to atone for 


their past neglect under the lenity we have ever 








Harries. 
We stop the preess, just to say—Married in 
Hallowell, by Rev. Mr. Thurston, on Sunday Even- 
ing last, Mr. M. Canxin, of the Sandwich Islands, 
to Miss Eve.ine Jounson, formerly of Winthrop. 
We do this the more cheerfully, because the Printer, 
Editor and all hands were presented with no small 
share of the bridal loaf, well decorated with the 
Myrtle and Cedar. The happy pair have left us 
for their home among the Isles of the Pacific. God 
bless you both, and preserve you in usefulness and 
happiness in this world, and admit you to the best of 
Heaven’s blessings in the next. 
In Thomaston, Wednesday evening, Oct. 19th, by 
Rev. Job Washburn, Rev. Lorenzo B. Allen, Pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, to Miss Nancy P. Prince, 
youngest daughter of the late Hon. Llezekiah Prince, 
all of Thomaston. 
In Monroe, G. C, Neally, Esq, to Miss Jane M. 
White of Portland. 
In Hollis, 16th inst. Mr Danie! M. Owen, of Saco, 
to Miss Jane Woodman. 





BEER, 
In West Waterville, Oct. 6, of quick consump- 
tion, Mr. Ebenezer Holmes, aged Gl. The deceas- 
ed bore his last sickness with composure and res- 
ignation, and was willing to depart. He was a 
good husband and a kind and affectionate father : 
he lett a bereaved widow and twelve children, with 
a large circle of friends to mourn his loss. Long | 
will they cherish his memory. But while they | 
mourn not without hope, with pleasing anticipations 
they look to that happy period when sorrow and 
pain shall be mingled with joy no more.—Printers 
in this Stateand N. H., will please insert the a- 
bove.—[Com. 











BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monday, Vct. 17, 

1342. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot]. 

At market 1800 Beef Cattle, 1800 Stores, 7000 
Sheep and 720 swine. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—Former prices were hard- 
ly sustained. We quote a few extra at &5. First | 
quality 4,25 a 4,50; second quality 3,50 a 4; third | 
quality, 2,50 a 3,50. 
Barreling cattle—A few lots only were taken by 
the barrelers. They offer for Mess 3,25, No. 1, 2,50. 
Very few if any of the drovers are willing to sub- 
mit to such prices, and large numbers ot Beef Cat- | 
remain unsold. 

Stores—T wo year old $7 a 12; three year old | 
$14 a 20. 

Sheep—Dull. We noticed lots sold We to 1,75. 
Whethers from #2 to 2,75. 

Swine—A small advance was effected ; lots to 
peddle from 2 3-4 to 3c for Sows, and 3 3-4 a 4c for 
Barrows. At retail from 3 1-2 to 5c. 




















Silk s£uSiness. 
NY ULBERRY TREES, Multicaulis, Large Leaf 
\ Canton, or Asiatic Mulberry Trees to be de- 
livered in good condition in Boston, this autawn at 960 
or in Apuil at $70 per thovsand. 

J. R. BARBOUR. 





Oxford, (Mass.) Oct. 20, 
Near Depot on N. & W. Rail Road. 43. 


~~ & Good Farm tor Sa!e. 


ITUATE in Readfield, one mile from the 
Town House, on the road leading to Winthrop, 
aud on the East side of the pond, 3 miles from Read- 
field Corner, 4 miles from Winthrop Village, and 
10 miles from Hallowell and Augusta, containing 
150 acres of land, with a good two story house well 
finished and in good repair, with all oat buildings 
needed ona farm, a barn nearly new, 85 feet by 40 
with two 60 feet sheds convenient for keeping sheep, 
and water in the barn yard. ‘There is about 60 
acres of good land adjoining, which may be had 
with the farm is desired. Also two lots one mile 
distant, one of 10 acres well wooded, the other 
cont:ins 43 acres, one half pasturing and the oth- 
er wood. The whole will be sold together or sepa- 
rate, ag will best suit the purchaser, the farm has a 
goud orchard and a cider mill, a large quantity of 
stone wall; is well watered and pleasantly situated, 
having in view the Pond and Villages of Readfield 
and Winthrop 
For farther particulars inquire of Revsry Smith 
Esq. on the premises, or ‘Tuvaston W. Stevess, 
of Winthrop. 
October 22, 1842. 42f 


——— -- --—— 





Dr. 's. O. Richardson’s 





‘oo BALSAM of Spikenard Blood Root, 

Wild Cherry and Comfrey.—The most effee- 
tual remedy ever known fur Colds, Coughs, Asthma, 
Consamptions, Whooping Coughs, Spitting of Blood, 
Influenza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of Breath, and 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 

It affords wonderful relief to those laboring ander 
these complaints, and the use of one bottle will satify 
the most incredulous that they possess a healing power 
above EVERY THING HERETOFORE DISCOV- 
ERED. 

Around each bottle is a bend — pres ca ae 
causes, *ymptoms and cure, with fa partica - 
rections for using the Balsam, what food, drinks, clo- 
thing, air, exercise, &c., should be used. 


This Valuable Healing Cough 
Balsa 





| PE er ee . : 
The Undesigned would hereby tender to the OWEN DEALY,—Tailor 
churches and congregations in Winthrop, his sin- W ‘ ; 


liberality to the bible canse, in constituting hima doors west of his old <hop, whers he will be re: 


—4 on al] those who may favor him with their 
om, 


flatters himself he will be able to give as go: satisfac 
tion as any other establishment in the State. 
spared to procure the best help, and latest and most, 


approved style of full and wintes fashions for 1842 and 
3 jost received. 


(Seavey & Rossins, and Noves & Rosatys,) at- have a good chance. 


girt seven feet two inch:s. 


as, active and as docile as any other Oxeain the State 


of Maine. 


shire, and a few pairs of fall bloods one month old. 


them answer the recommendation I give, I will make 


a corresponding deduction in the price pail. Call and 
examine fur yourselves. JW. HAINS. 
(Cultivator and Keanebec Journal please copy.) 


|and expense. 





— | to the office of the subscriber, 83 William St. New 


——_ ———-- oe 


| 
OULD respectfully inform the tuhabitona of 
Winthrop and vievsity that he has removed t 


—_— : — tin = 





Prospectus, 
Of the Farm House of the, XIX century or Ency- 


‘o | Clapedia of Practical Agriculture—containing the 

dy to best mode of culture adupted in France, England, 
@us-| Germany, aud Flanders; fi 

| guide the small cultivator. the farmer, the director, 


ull practical instructions to 


O. D. From past experience and success in business, | and the large proprietor in the improvement of an 


One or more girls, wishing to learn the trade, wil! 


> Particular attention paid tv cutting, and done at | 


shurt notice. 


Winthrop, Oct. 17, 1&42. 43. | 





Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the last Monday of Sept. A. D. 1842. 


FRANCIS FULLER, Guardian of Joseru Cum-|- 


MINGs, of FVinthrop, in said county, non compos, 


having presented his first account of Guardianship of | 
the Estate of said Ward for allowance : 


Ordered, That the said Gaardica give rotice to a!l 


Persons interested, by cousing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Far- 
mer, printed at Wiathrop, that they may epvear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on | 
the second Monday of November next, at ten of the 

clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if any they 

have, why the same should not be allowed | 


} 


W. EMMONS, Judge 
A true copy. Attest: F. Davis, Register 40 


Improved Stock for Sale. 
"§% HE Subscriber offers for sale at his faim, in Hal- 
lowell, a number of Cows and heifwra and Bulls, 


j estate; the prinetples of agriculture, and the culture 
No pains"! 4)! the useful plants; the training of domestic ani- 


mals, and the veterinary art, the description of the 
various arts relating to agriculture, rural implements 
and buildings.the management and improvement of 
Vines, fruit trees, timber, nad forests; tanks, ete ; the 


| CConomy, organization, and direction of # rural es- 


tablishment; and finally, legislation as applied to ag- 
riculture; «losing with a sible of contenis alphabet- 
ically arranged; a bist of figures. abbreviativuns and 


| authorities cited. 
Kennerec, ss.—At a Court of Probate holden at | 


An elementary, Complete, and Methodical Course 
of Rural Economy, with more than Two Thousand 
Engravings representing the various Implements 
Machines, sets of Apparatus, Breeds of Animals, 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, Rural Buildings, ete. 
Digest and Revised by a Committee of Scientifie and 
Practical Agriculturists, belonging to the Agricuhtu- 
rat Society of France, under the direction of M. ‘I’. 
Bailey, Member of the Societies of Agriculture and 
Horticulture. Translated from the French, with 
Notes adapting it to the use of farmers in the United 
States of America, by Elizur Wright, Jr., formerly 
Professor of Mathematics, and Nitural Phi'os phy in 
the Western Reserve College, Translawwr of La 
Fontame'’s &e. 

Agriculture is the foundation of all human arts— 
the art for which man was made, and the perfection 
of which is his chief happiness and glory ‘as the lord 
temporal ofthis planet. Of this sublime art, all oth- 
er arts and sciences are but satellites, their business 
being to wait on, enlighten, and adorn it with their 





of the Durkam and Hereford blood, ef various ages. 
Those who wish to improve their stock will not soon 
have a better opportunity to provide themselves with 
breeders that cannot fail to give ihe: satisfaction. 

I will also sella yoke of oxen seven years old, which 
They are of Darham and 
tleretord blood, weigh 2500 Ib., and are as handsome, 


—ALSO— 
One Boar p‘g, six months old—a fall Blood Berk- 


Also a few Bucks of the Dishley and South Down 
blood of various ages and prime animals. Any gen- 
tleman who purchases stock of me and does not find 


43 3w. 





TAKE NOTICE! ! 
sp New and Great Invention. 
Franci’s Higuty improvep Maniroty Wat. 
Tex.—bBy this wonderful invention a letter and dupli- 
cate can be writtten in one operation with more ease 
adu greater facility than a single Jetter with an ordinary 
pen and ik. 1 
‘To the mercantile, professional and travelling part 


moonshine. Consequently no man more than the 
agriculturist needs the full wee of his brains, and a 
perfect command ofall the treasures of human ex- 
perience. So the farmers of the United States view 
the matter; and in presenting them with a transla- 
tion of the celebrated Maison Rustique, of the 
French, we have no doubt of their hearty support, 
it isthe work ofall works on practical agriculture— 
the most scientific, clear, and comprehensive, France 
has long excelled in profitable farming. This is the 
source of her werlth. England is rich by coals and 
commerce. Her agriculture is splendid, but some- 
times costs more than it comes to. Those who have 
fortun:s to spend may buy the vast works of Mar- 
shall, Dickson, Arthur Young, Loudon, &c,. but 
those who wish to get a fortune out of the soil will 
find the French writers better able to show them 
the way. ‘The excellence of French elem: ntary 
works is well known to all teachers. For centuries 

the Maisor Rustique has been in France, the stand - 
ard elementary work—the spelling book and gram- 
mar of farming. The present edition for “the nine- 
teenth century,’ has been re-written and brought 
up wih the “march of mind,” by sixty of the ablest 
‘“agronomes "' of France. It hasall the light of the 
latest improvements, not only in France, but in all 
Europe. 

William Cobbet, one of the most successful far- 
mers both in England and America, who wrote the 
best style and the best French grammer that ever 
was, valued the Maison Rustiques, not only as an 





ofthe community this traly great invention is of in- 
firitejvalue as it is a great saving of Time, TROUBLE | 
The principal advantage to be derived | 
from the manifold writer, is, thata copy of any doca- 
ment may be kept without any additional trouble to 
he writer, and withoat auy necessity of using either 
an inkstand or a pen. The instrument used for wri- 
ting is an agate point,, Consequently it never wears by 
by use For banks, insurance offices, merchants, men 
of business generally, lawyers, postmasters, editors, 
reporters, public oliicers, and all who may be desireus 
of preserving copies of their letters, documents &c. 
With an immeuse saving of time and the satisfaction of 
having an ExacT copy of what they have writtea. this 
will be found invaluabic 

Francis'’s ManNiFotp Writer has now been 
in successful operation two years, during which time 


encyclopedia of farming, but as a means of educating 
his children. He was his own schoolmaster. Ja 
winter evenings his fumily resolved itself into a 
school, and he thus speaks of the use then made of 
this work :— * 

** Our book of never failing resource was the 
French Maison Rustique, or Farm House, which, 
it is suid, was the book that first tempted Dugnos- 
nois (I think that was his name ;) the famous phy- 
sician in the reigo of Louis XIV., to learn to read. 
Here are all the four-legged animals, from the horse 
down to the mouse, portrsits and all; all the birds, 
repules, and insects; all the modes of rearing, man- 
aging, and using the tame ones, and of destroying 
those that are mischievous; all the various traps, 
springs, and nets; all the labors of the field and gar- 
den exhibitd, as well asthe rest, in plates; and 





the proprietor has bad the pleasure of :eceiving the un- 
feigned upprobation of all whose observation it has 
come under ; At the late Fair of the American I[nsii- 
tate the merits of the ariicle were examined into by 
three of the most able chemists in the country, pro- 





there was I,in my leisure moments, to join this in- 
quisitive group, to read the French, and tell them 
what it meaned in English, when the picture did 
not sufficiently explain itself. I never have been 
without a copy of this book for forty years, except 
during the time that lL was fleeing from the dun- 


nounced it to be a very ingenious and usefu! contri- | geons of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, in 1817, and 


vance, and not liable to change color by exposure to 


when J got to Long Islind, the first book I bought 


air, moisture, or chemical agents. Consequently «| wsa another Maison Rustique.’"—Advice to Young 


medal was awarded by the Institute. 

‘I'he proprietor has lately made great improvements 
in this article. ‘The paper is of the best quality man- 
ufactored in the United States, being made for the 
Manifold Writer expressly to hie order. ‘The ruling 
of them, which has for some time been thought im- 
possible, has at length been brought to perfection for 
which a copy right has been secured. ‘The copying 
vooks are beand in a variety of forms and sizes, vary- 
ing in price froin 50 cts. upwards. 

STATIONERS AND CounTRY MercHAnrs in 
general will find it to their advantage to procure the 
article, os they meet witha ready sale. A_ liberal de- 
duction made to those who buy by wholesale. 

*.* Newspapere or magazines throughout the coun- 
try copying the above ENTIRE without alteration or 
abridgement (including this notice) and giving il twelve 
inside insertions shall receive a copy subject to their 
order by sending a paper containing the advertisement 


York, Corner of Maiden Lane. 
LEWIS FRANCIS. 
Sept. 21, 1842. 12wis—38. 





CONSUMPTION CAN BECURED! 
IMPORTANN FROM ENGLAND. 


HE subscriber announces with no little pleasure, 

to the Americxn public, and particularly to al! 
those afflicted with that scourge, CONSUMPTION, 
and other affections of the lengs, that he received, on 
Friday, by the steamer from England, a lester from the 
celebrated Dr. Bachan, announeing the gratifying in- 
telligence that he has appointed him his Agent in this 
country for the sale of 


Buchan’s Hungarian Ralsam 

of Life. 

For the speedy and effectual cure of CONSUMP- 
TION, Coughs, & all other diseases of the Chest 
and Lungs, as well as for the prevention of those 
diseases in persons with whom they are herad- 
itary. 

Fur the last five years, the Hungarian Balsam has 
been in extensive use in Great Britain, and throughout 
the Continent of Earope, where it has completely as- 
toanded the Medical Faculty, by its anparatieled suc- 
cess in curing some of the most hopeless cases of Con- 
sumption ever brought under their notice. In the hos- 
pitals of Paris and London all other remedies have 
been thrown aside, by order of medical overseers, and 
no other is to be administered in fature butthe Hunga- 
rian Balsam. 

iP A committee of seven of the most celebrated 
physicians of London, who were requested by Dr 
Bachan to test the efficacy of the Balsam, and give 
their unbiassed opinion of its merits, have, und r their 
own names, unreservedly pronoanced it to be an 

UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC ! 

and they anhesitatingly recommend th:t it be kept on 

hand in every family of a consumptive tendency. Their 

joint certificate accompanies eaeh bottle. Dr. Bachan 
has b-en elected an honorary member of all the prom- 


Men, Art. 291. 

Of the qualitications of the translator, it may be 
said that he isa practicrl farmer, and in regard to 
his translation of La Fontaine, which has been re- 
printed in England. An English reviewer confess- 
es that he **dves not know the Ecglish writer who 
could have done it better."’ 

Teras—The work will be published as a semi- 
monthly periodical, in numbérs of 53 pages, octavo, 
each 25 cents, and when completed will contain fur- 
ty numbers, at $10. 

Five dollars paid in advance for the first 20 Num- 
bers, shall entitle subscribers, to the remaining 20 
Numbers for four dollars :— 

Or, nine dollars in smaller sums, (if not less than 
#1) regularly advanced during the course of publi- 
cation, shall entitle to the same reduction, 

The Ist No. will be issued on the Ist of July, 
1842 

All orders and remittances should be addressed to 
&.8. Haskell, Publisher, 138 Fultun-st. New York. 

New York, June 1, 1842. 

*,* Alleditors who will give this prospectus 
fifteen insertions, and forward the papers containing 
them tothe New York Watchman, shall be enti 
tled to ohe copy of the work, 


Whitman's Thrasher, Separater 


and 
NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his 

Horse Power and Separator at his shop in Win- 
throp, Keanebec Co. Me., where those who are in 
want of a first rate apparatus for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. His 
experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
Power, has enabled him to make very essential im- 
provements in its construction, and he flatters him- 
self that be can furnish one of the best anachines of 
the king now known. 

He makes use of the best materials and employs 
first rate workmen, and thinks that he cannot fail 
lo give satisfaction to those who are disposed to_pur- 
chase of him. He will sell rights to his Patent Sep- 
arator for any territory not already disposed of, with 
a good and sufficient title to the same. 

He has also made a very important improvement 
in his Separator in cleansing grain. He now pledg- 
es himself that his Separator will cleanse grain better 
and blow away less than any other machine now in 
use within his knowledge. 

He has on hand a number of Cylinder Thrash 
ers which he will sell separate from the other 
machinery. Whoever wishes to buy a Thrasher 
—a Separator or Horse Power, single or all united, 


had better ca'l and examine. . 
LUTHER WHITMAN. 


Winthrop, July, 1841. 


Important to Farmers. 


*WVHE MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 











inen: medical societies of Europe, and the Queen of 
England has lately signified to him, that, in conse-| 
quence of the great benefit he has bestowed upon man- 
kind by the discovery of his Balsam, it is her intention 
shortly to bestow upon him the order of Knighthood. 

1A supply of the HNN@ARIAN BALSAM OP 
Life will be received by the next steamer from Eng- 
land: (aboat the first of September.) when it will be 
offered to the public. Orders from the country and 
esigioesiog ing cities, (post paid.) enclosing the CAsH, 
will be attended to iumediately after the arrival of the 
steamer. Those who wish to avail themselves of the 
first importation had better forward their orders imme- 
diately, to prevent disappointment. 

PRICE $} PER LOTTLE. 

TF Dealers snpplied on reasonable terms. Country 
Editors in N. England will please insert the above three 
mouths, (iaclading i this parageph,) with a notice cal- 
Jing the attention aber sabseribers R the oa, San 
forwarding one copy paper containing the adver- 
tisement Agent at Boston, with their bills for 

don DAVID F. BRADLEE. 
for the U. States. 


$700) without recourse to assessments. 

Urricens :--N. Pierce, President. 1. N. Prescot, 
T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joel Small 
Wales; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Litch- 


field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary, C.J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 
Amount of property inzarcd, about $1,200,000 
No. of Policies issued, about 2,500 


Am’t of Premiam notes in deposite, about $50,000 

Cash on hand; 8600 

This Company insures dwelling houses, household 
furniture. and barns, (in the country oaly,) against fir- 
for the term offour years. 

Jona. M. Heath, U. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
mouth; Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam’! Holmes, Pera, 
Oliver Prescott, Vassalboroagh; Wm. Wilson, Rich- 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipsburg : Benj Hatch, Dresden 


authorized agents for this Comp ny. 
a Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, Agent. 
Monmouth, April 22, 1842 ere 





Lumber ! Lumber !! 


3 SHINGLES & TIMBER for sale by 
ae cateadioen FZRA WHITMAN, de, 





62—COURT STR , BOSTON—6 





Opposite the head of Brattle Street. 


| Winthrop, Sept. 3th, 1942. ae 

































POETRY. 


[From the New World. 
‘BEFORE THIS HEAD WAS GREY.’ 
BY CHARLES H. LEWIS. 


this head was gray, in that enchanting time, 
oi you were in a teens, my love, and | in 
nhood’s prime ; 

When first my pitering tongue confessed J lov’d 
my ‘lassie dear,’ é 

And the lassie turned her blushing face, affecting 
not to hear: 

*T was then we pledged our youthful love, and as 
we both were poor, 

We vowed we would enjoy ourselves, for we had 
nothing more; 

And we are scarcely richer now, yet many & happy 
da : 

Has my bonnie lass and me, before this head 
was grey. 

‘Tis true we've troubles sometimes seen, and who 
that lives has not ? 

But we blessed theyhand that chastened us, and stil! 
its favor sought ; 

And when that parent hand sent joys, we felt those 
joys the more, ; 

For rainbows never span the sky till storms have 
gone before, 

If teinpests roared, our mutual Jove a mantle rare 
we found, 

And still as colder blew the blast, we drew it closer 
round ; 

That mantle in our brighter day was never cast 
awa 

For it sodiad us bravely then—before this head 
was grey. 

Before this head was grey, how many happy years 

We lived and loved, partaking all] each others’ hopes 
and fears. 

Our children’s children round us now endear our 
cottage home, ; 

And we look to them with confidence since helpless 
age has come; 

We taught them all to trust in God, and though we 
leave them poor, 

We know that honest industry has blessings rich in 
store, 

And now in patience wait we till our souls are call- 
ed away 

To Him in whom we both believed—before this 
head was grey. 

—_—f>—__ — 


THE GREEN MOSS. 
BY LEIGH CLIFFE, ESQ. 


A delicate thing is the green, green moss 
Teat clings to the crumbling wall ; 

Its mother’s the damp from the cold, cold earth, 
The air its sire may call; 

For 'tis fed by the breeze with the tiny dust, 
And drinks of the eve’s soft tears, 

And daintily spreads forth its emerald crust 
O’er the stone that had nurs’d it for years. 

And living on the rich man’s loss, 

A tale is to'd by the green, green Moss. 


It creeps o’er the tombs of the bold and brave, 
That crumbles to dust alone ; 

And spreadeth a shroud o’er the poor man’s grave, 
Which not e’en a friend will own. 

It silently telleth how pride decays, 
And how vain that pride has been, 

And the mouldering towers of ancient days 
It loveth to mantle in green. 

Glorying in the rich man’s loss, 

A tale is told by the green, green Moss. 


A carpet it spreads o’er the marshy bed 
Whese forests embedded rest, 
And mildly it raiseth its delicate head 
From the mouldering princely crest. ; 
And the fair green moss on the old church spire 
Tells how bright a life may be, 
When age rings the curfew to quench yonth’s 
fire, 
If the heart from guilt is free. 
Raising on the ruined’s loss, 
How true atale tells the green, green Moss! 











—— — 


"MISCELLANEOUS. 





An Invalid’s Ramble. No. 2. 


Time flies, and our delays in a journey 
must be brief. Dinner is dispatched with 
the eagerness of men, who are hungry and 
feel the value of the passing moment. And 
now comes the ‘‘tug of war.”” A great con- 
test arises among the hackmen to decide who 
shall have the honor of carrying you to the 
steamboat, and pocketing your cash. The 
battle at length o’er and the victory won, 
we find ourselves on}board with nothing to 
do but to enjoy ourselves, and are as bland 


as a May morning. 
Soon we say ‘‘good bye” to the people on 


the shore, and the mighty power of steam 
moves our bark swiftly down the unrufled 
bosom of the noble Kennebec. Now fora 
time conversation reigns, and we are given 
upto the pleasures of social intercourse. 
We here find a fine opportunity for that 
greatest of studies, the study of human na- 
ture. We examine the various peculiarities 
which are exposed to our view, and find our- 
selves amused and instructed. 


But the beauties of {nature will prevail; 
and now we find ourselves examing with 


awakened curiosity the shores, inlets, and 
islands of Merry-meeting-bay. The boat 
stops, not to humor our fancy, and hissing 
and roaring, she soon ‘‘hauls up” at Bath. 
She seems impatient to dare the dangers of 
the stormy deep—impatient to hear the hol- 
low winds moan, and the blast’s wild sigh. 

But her patience is not long to endure the 
pain ofdelay. For now she starts from the 
wharf, and leaves the spectators gazing at 
her rapid flight. No more is she to be hin- 
dered till she reaches her distant port. A- 
musement now comes from viewing the 
cliffs, tha that hang over the river, the rug- 
ged face uf the country extending from its 
banks, and that ever remaining source of 
pleasure— conversation. 

But what is that, says one, which is seen 
on that small island ahead? Why boy, don’t 
you know? It isa light-house, which they 
always keep lighted at night, so that ships, 
coming in from the sea, may know where the 
Jand is, and thus be saved from running 
asbore and being dashed to pieces. But look, 
there is another! Yes,that is the Seguin 
Light, and we now are at the mouth of the 
river. 

Sure enough, S, we are just enter- 
ing upon the he Pe and I assure you 
itisa very rough, unenviable time. The 
wind is very high and ‘‘deud ahead.” You 
The huge angry weves-rush furiously by and 

~ 








<== | dash their sheets of foam high on the tower-;hands, by some daughter of wealthy 


ng cliffs. “They lash the sounding shores,” 

and the noise of their conflict is reechoed 

among the islands. Our boat combats the 

warring elements bravely. Now she rises 
on the swelling surge ; anon she pitches in- 

to the opening abyss. Now she rocks from 
side to side, and again she holds her way 

gallantly. Speed on my boat nor bring us 
aught of danger. 

But what is the matter with our compan- 
ions? The ladies are all deserting us, and be- 
taking themselves tothe cabin. The faces 
of the gentlemen are suddenly lengthened in 
a remarkable manner, and — But do tell us 
what is the matter! Are there any doctors 
here who have been administering emetics? 
Or has almost every one come well provided? 
Poor souls! they are very ill indeed ; they are 
well weighed down with sorrow. Let us 
look again, the ladies are all gone, and most 
of the gentlemen, I am left ‘‘alone in my 
glory.” But 1 Dont mean to be in a hurry. 
I love to hear the wild winds play their merry 
gambles over the troubled deep. 1 love to 
engage in profound meditation in the depth 
of the howliag storm. But now the moon is 
in the heavens above, the wind is on the 
foaming sea. Let me gaze out upon the 
scene. How grand and sublime! How well 
calculated to fill the mind with emotions of 
awe! What a mighty display of the power of 
Heaven! As far as the eye can reach in all 
directions, there is one vast mass of rushing 
waters. Nothing else can be seen, save a 
few blazing light houses scattered along the 
far distant coast on our ‘‘lee bow;” But it 
is eleven o’clock, and I will retire to the 


cabin . Epuesus. 
No. 3, Rural Avenue, Farmington. 
—j>— 


THE WIFE OF A SHOEMAKER. 


‘I can always smell a shoemaker, if thera 
is one in the room,’ said the proud and fash- 
ionable Eliza, whose wealthy parents had 
brought her up in a round of folly, to ‘ook up- 
on honest poverty as something disdainf | 
and repulsive. Her ideashad been cast in 
such a mould, that when chance threw a me- 
chanic or a farmer in her way, she endeavor- 
ed by her acts, or het conversation, to con- 
vince him she was his superior. Indulged 
with all that wealth could bestow, the haughity 
girl had no wish ungratified. A desire was 
simply expressed and her request was grant- 
ed. Others attended to her wants, so that 
she grew up not only wholly unacquainted 
with domestic affairs, but she could not do 
common sewing. When in company, the 
proud girl tock particular pains to show her 
contempt for the worthy mechanic, by making 
some improper remark, or not deigning to 
cast upon him a single gracious look. It 
was at a public house, where a journeyman 
shoemaker happened to be present, that Eli- 
za made the remark, ‘I can always smell a 
shoemaker.’ The words were addressed to 
a young woman who expected to become the 
wife ofthe very mechanic; but she, being 
more wise and less fashionable, did not deign 
to reply, but turned the conversation to some 
profitable channel. 

How unstable is property!’ The man who 
to-day rides in his carriage, the possessor of 
millions, to-morrow may be a bankrupt.— 
Events which the most prudent cannot fore- 
see, and the closest calculator cannot guard 
against, have unexpectedly dashed the fond- 
est hopes and sunk the largest property. It 
was so in the case of the father of Eliza.— 
When in the full tide of prosperity; adding 
riches to riches, and never dreaming that life 
would be anything but sunshine, a dark cloud 
suddenly overspread his sky. His extensive 
wealth was swept almost instantaneously from 
his grasp and he became a poor man. His 
house, his carriage, his splendid furniture 
was taken from him, and the possessor of a 
fortune became a beggar. The gorgeous 
palace was exchanged for a hovel, servants 
were dismissed, and the delicate, the proud 
Eliza was the daughter of as poor a father as 
the humblest mechanic of her acquaintance. 
Poor girl! it was an awful stroke to her. 
has lived as if riches had no wings, as perma- 
nent as her family name. Poor girl! we re- 
peat; it was a fallto her, sudden and unex- 
pected—and with her erroneous ideas, it came 
with tenfold more poignancy. 

The shoemaker married the girl of his 
choice—the woman who considered it an hon- 
or to be the daughter ofa hard working me- 
chanie and the wife of a journeyman. He 
prospered—commenced business for himself 
—was steady, industrious and economical, 
and as a matter of course, succeeded well, 
and lived comfortably and contentedly. Ina 
few years he purchased a small but conven- 
ient dwelling, and by the prudence of his 
wife and his own industrious habits, became 
an independant man and lives as happy as 
mortal could wish. 

It was a bitter cold day in the depth of win- 
ter, when a female, poor and destitute, called 
at the dwelling of the mechanic, begging for 
a little assistance. She had been at work in 
the neighborhood, but was now turned out of 
house and home—and would willingly work 
for a trifle more than her board. The benev- 
olent wife of the mechanic took pity uponher, 
and being in want of help put her into the 
kitchen to work. It was not till after a day 
or two, that she Jearned that the poor desti- 
tute creature she employed, was the once 
haughty Ehza—the young lady who had been 
brought up in extravagance and folly, and 
who despised the honest mechanic. Learn- 
ing this fact, she was treated with the utmost 
tenderness, Nothing hard was put upon her 
to do, while she often in tears expressed her 
gratitude for the kindnesses received—and re- 
pee from her heart the folly of her early 

ays. ‘If 1 had my life to live over again,’ 
said she,’ I would early accustom myself to 
labor, and do all in a4 sg to elevate the 
mechanic.’ Eliza lived in this pleasant fam- 
ily for some time, apparently happy and con- 
tented, till at last she became the wife of a 
shoemaker, who was a journeyman in the em- 
ploy of her friend. Having a useful 
and salutary lesson, by her misfortunes, Eliza 
made a prudent and industrious wife, and now’ 
lives comfortably and happily. Whenever 
she hears a young and thoughtless girl speak 
in terms of of an industrious me- 
chanic, or sees him shunned on account of 
his freckled,'sun-browned face and calidsed/ 





She}. 


parents, 
she administers a gentle reproof, and relates 
her own experience. The influence she ex 
erts 1s most happy, and she has said a thous- 
and times, that in her days of wealth she never 
enjoyed half the pleasure, as since she be- 
came the wife of an humble shoemaker. 
From this story many a devotee to fashion 
and wealth may learn a profitable Jesson.— 
If you are borue along by the tide of success- 
ful prosperity—are indulged by injudicious 
parents in all the luxuries and extravagences 
and follies of life, have an eye, we pray you, 
to the future. In a twelvemonth, a week ev- 
en, in this world of mutability and« change, 
you may be deprived of your blessings, and 
all your prospects sink in tenfold darkness. 
Trust not to uncertain riches: launch not out 
into the whirlpool of fashion; bot live as hu- 
man beings, endowed with common=sense— 
and prepare yourselves for every emergency 
in life. Learn to work; and not to depend 
upoa servants to make your bread, sweep 
your floors and darn your stockings. Do 
these necessary things yourselves, Rise early 
and commence the day in useful pursuits, 
and when you have leisure, improve it in ele- 
vating your minds, and not in reading the 
common novels of the day—the merest trash 
in creation. When you converse Jet your 
conversation be on profitable subjects—not 
on the dress of your neighbors, the politeness 
of the beaux, the latest fashions, and the fol- 
lies of your acquaintance. Above all do not 
esteem lightly those worthy and honorable 
young men who sustain themselves and help 
support their aged parents, by the work of 
their own hands, while you caress § receive to 
your houses those lazy, idle popinjays, who 
never lift their fingers to help themselves, as 
long as they can keep body and soul togeth- 
er and get funds sufficient to live in the fash- 
ion—whose highest ambition is to measure 
tape, study law, or pace the streets smiling 
con‘emptuously on all hard working men, by 
whose industry they obtain their daily bread. 
May this be the rule by which you are gov- 
erned—to invite to your houses and make 
companions and friends of those only, whom 
you know earn their own living. No matter 
if their parents are independant—a good 
trade to a young man of industrious habits, 
is a better recommendation, than a capital of 
ten thousand dollars, with lazy habits and a 
predilection for the follies and the fashions of 
life. “If you are wise you will look at this 
subject in the light that we do—and when 
you are old enough to become wives, you 
will prefer the honest mechanic with not a 
cent to commence life, to the fashionable 
loafer with a capital of ten thousand dollars. 
The latter not knowing the worth of money, 
and having contracted bad habits, will expend 
his fortune in a short time and be reduced to 
beggary, while the mechanic will continue to 
earn and to save, till he becomes a wealthy 
man. Whenever we hear the remark, ‘Such 
a young lady has married a fortune,’ we al- 
ways tremble for her future prosperity.— 
Nine cases in ten, property left to their chil- 
dren, by wealthy parents turns out to be a 
curse instead ofa blessing. Young women, 
remember this, and instead of sounding the 
purses of your lovers, and examining the cut 
of their coats, look into their habits and their 
hearts. Mark ifthey have trades and can 
depend upon themselves with minds that will 
lead them to look above a butterfiy existence 
—and if so, always give preference to them. 
Talk not about the beautiful white skin and 
the soft delicate hands and the splendid form 
and the fine appearance of the young gentle- 
men;—let not these foolish considerations 
engross your thoughts and carry you away. 
On the contrary, let a healthy constitution, a 
stout fist and a brown skin, induce you to 
make that choice which will be your future 
happiness and glory. 

We have seen and detested the conduct of 
young ladies, who send far out of their track, 
to invite to their houses men of less intelli- 
gence than impudence, and less virtue than 
integrity, who dress in the extreme of fash- 
ion, and do nothing to suppoit themselves, 
while they pass by their very neighbors—be- 
cause they are worthy and industrious ap- 
prentices. Shame on all such females, say 
we, and unless they have more wisdom in fu- 
ture, we trust the mechanics will never take 
them for their companions, to be cursed and 
ruined with their companions, to be cursed 
and ruined with their whims and follies. 

The greatest evil that could befall a young 
woman, would be a union with one of those 
fashionables, whose company she so highly 
prizes. Then she would have comfort to 
her heart’s content! And if not forsaken in 
a twelvemonth, and left to the mercies of oth- 
ers, she must consider herself lucky indeed.—- 


Portland Tribune. 


—<p—. . 
More Cure of ClubFeet. 


We copy the following report of cures from the 
Boston Medica] Journal. It is communicated by 
the Rev. Chauncey Eddy, of Saratoga, N. Y. father 
of the child that was operated upon. Notwithstand- 
ing we have often called attention to the fact, that 
by a surgical operation this malformation of the 
feet can be cured, and that Dr. Brown of Boston has 
an infirmary established for the express purpose of 
curing all who are affected in this wayy'yet we of- 
ten meet with people who have not only never heard 
that a cure could be performed, but are entirely 
faithless in regard to it. We hope that those who 
are suffering this misfortune will have both faith & 
courage to submit to an operation. Children that 
are born with club feet, should be submitted to the 
operation for cure as soon as they are old enough to 
go alone. It is true that adults have been and still 
are operated upon successfully, but it is better that 
it should be done while the patient is young. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 


Srr,—The notices which have appeared in 
your Journal, of successful operations per- 
formed by Dr. John B. Brown, for the cure 
of club-feet, induced me to place a little son, 
afflicted with this infirmity, under his care. 
I did it after much hesitation and deep anx- 

to 


iety, lest the lad might be subjected i 
and myself to neptune without a cure. Tes. 
timony from some responsible, disi ed 
person, such as [ can now give, would have 
been ex i 
fore suppose mine may be to others who are 
in the same state of doubt and anxiety in re- 
lation to what they ought to do 
afflicted children. 

Dr. Brown does not need my assistance or 
recommendation. Though under 





ligation to bim for his kindness to my son, in 
many ways ,» and for the cure he 
has performed.on very reasonable terms, | 


do not write this for his benefit, but for those 
who are deformed or have deformed children, 
and are ignorant or doubtful in relation to the 
fact that they can be easily and quickly cured 

_ The case of my child did not differ mater- 
ially from other cases of club-feet seen every 
day. The whole limb, from the hip downward, 
was turned inward so as to bring the knee-pan 
(excuse my omission of your anatomical nom- 
enclature) and the toes of the foot in the di- 
rection of the other leg. By a retraction of 
some of the tendons, and ioo great laxness 
of others, the foot was turned over, the heel 
drawn up as far as it could be, so that it had 
not the appearance of a heel; all the bones in 
the instep were out of their proper position, 
and in the ankle there was none but a side- 
way motion. When he began to stand the 
side or outer ankle was upon the floor, and 
the sole was nearly behind, From his birth 
[ had his foot kept as much of the time as 
was possible in its normal position, and when 
he began to walk I had him furnished with a 
boot that not only turned the sole upon the 
floor, but forced the whole limb around into 
its proper direction, with the knee-pan and 
toes a little out. By compelling him to walk 
in this way, and to sleep in the boot as much 
of the time as he could endure it—for it was 
quite painful—I hoped the cords, kept thus 
continually extended,would become sufficient- 
ly lax to suffer the bones of the foot to re- 
main in their places. But after six years of 
effort and expense on the part of his parents, 
and much suffering on his part, there was 
not the least improvement. As soon as the 
constraining apparatus was taken off, we had 
nothing but a defurmed club-foot. 

Ile was about six years of age when | 
brought him to Dr. Brown. Respecting the 
treatinent of the case, | need to say nothing, 
except that the surgical operation eccasioned 
no more pain than the prick of a pin or the 
opening of a vein with a lancet. After the 
heel-cord had be: > separated for a few weeks, 
step, and afier atime others; but after the 
first operation, the lad had so little fear or 
dread of another, that he requested me to let 
him see it done, and while the operation was 
periorming he looked on as attentively as the 
operator, without wincing—not because he is 
insensible to pain, or has uncommon fortitude, 
but simply because the tendons having no 
sensibility the cutting of them did not burt 
him. The cords being severed, the foot was 
placed in a boot verr ingeniously constructed, 
so as to bring a slight pressure upon the pro- 
truding points, and at the same time turn the 
whole foot and limb towards their proper po- 
sition by such slow degrees as to occasion no 
suffering. In avery few days the boy was 
walking, much better than he had ever done 
before, and for the first time without any pain; 
and since that time he has continued to im- 
prove slowly. The process of recovery must 
necessarily be slow. Now, afier about twen- 
ty months, there is nothing in his gait nor in 
the appearance of his limb to indicate that he 
was ever deformed, except that it is much 
less in size than the other. But as itis rap- 
idly developing, the disparity in this respect 
will soon disappear. For a thousand times 
the amount the cure has cost, 1 would not 
have had him grow up with the deformity, be- 
cause I have seen in other instances the in- 
convenience and the suffering which it occas- 
ions, 

If this meets the eye of any person who is 
afflicted in the way my son was, or the eye of 
parents who have children thus deformed, my 
object will be accomplished if it induces them 
to go, without delay, fear or doubt, to Dr. 
Brown for a cure. It is crue!ty, of which no 
parent ought to be guilty,.to suffer a child to 
grow up with such a deformity, when a cure 
can be obtained at so cheap a rate as it can 
now be; and it is almost equal cruelty, to ef- 
fect a cure, as in some instances has been 
done, by machinery alone, extending the 
cords by force, and crowding the bones into 
their places against the action of the tendons. 
By relieving the contracted tendons, and 
then, with proper apparatus, gently and slow- 
ly pressing the protruding parts into their 
places, and inclining the limb or member to 
its proper place and direction by degrees, a 
cure can be effected with less than an hun- 
dredth part the suffering that will result from 
either of the other courses, 

I mention the name of Dr. Brown as the 
proper person to call upon, because I have 
seen the pntients of four surgeons of three 
different cities, and none of them except Dr. 
R.’s had apparatus at all suited to the per- 
pose. Some were suffering severe pain from 
theirs, some will derive no benefit from the 
operation, and I have seen but one that wiil 
probably be cured; and that because, being 
an infant, it has the hand of its nurse for a 
boot to keep it in its place. Any surgeon 
can separate the cords well enough; but the 
cure depends more upon the machinery that 
is afterwards used, than all things else. I 
have reason to presume that there is none in 
the country to be compared with that invent- 
ed and used by Dr. Brown. Yours, &e. 

Cuauncny Eppy. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. April, 1842. 


PES EQUINUS VARUS. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


Fic. 2. 








it was necessary to part two others on the in- | 


of the foot referred to, I take the liberty of 
sending you a wood-cut of the same, to be 
inserted in the Journal. 1 will observe that 
when Mr. Edd’y son first came under my 
care, there was no motion of the ankle-Joint. 
Such was the rigidity of the muscles, that the 
tibia and fibula did not move on the astraga- 
lus. Nowthe motion is as free as in the 
other foot. Mr. Eddy says, in his commun- 
ication, **Now it is about twenty months,” 
&e. It istrue, that from the time his son 
entered the Infirmary to the date of Mr. Ed- 
dy’s communication, twenty months had _ in- 
tervened; but it may, perhaps, be well to ob- 
| serve, that the lad had spent three fourths of 
that time at his father’s residence in Saratoga, 
N.Y. It is unnecessary to occupy your 
pages by giving a minute detail of treatment. 


restrained and kept the foot fixed in its un- 


them more than once. 


In the above cut, fig. 2 represents the foot 
as it was before the lad was brought to me 
for treatment; fig. 1 shows it as it now is. 
Boston May 23, 1842. Joun B. Brown. 

Boston Ortuorgpic Inrinmary. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sur- 
ical Journal. 

Sir,—I believe I promised to give you a 
concise account of the doings at the above 
Infirmary, particularly if any thing should oc- 
cur that might probably be interesting to the 
readers of your valuable Journal. Many op- 
erations have been performed at this Institu- 


were mostly upon club-feet and deformed 
limbs, which were so nearly analogous to 
those previously reported, | would be mere- 
ly a repetition tosend you any account of 
them. 

One case, however, of club-foot has re- 
cently been treated at the Infirmary, which 
| I think may not be totally uninteresting to 
your readers. A gentleman, et. 30, of col- 
legiate education, and a teacher in a public 
seminary ina neighboring State, presented 
himself at the Infirmary. His case was equi- 
nus varus. He stated that there was a vaca- 
tion at the seminary, where he was instruc- 
ter, of three months, and that if he could have 
a good {vot in that time, he wished it might 
be done; but if it would require a longer 
time, he must defer it to some future period. 
He stated, farther, that he suffered much 
pain in walking, in addition the mortification 
of hobbling about; that he was determined 


now or at some more convenient time. Dr. 
Brown examined his fout, and asked him to 
walk back and forth across the room. He 
then told him he might have a good foot be- 
fore the expiration of his vacation (3 months) 
if he would submit to the process—which l.e 
stated to him. He consented. Dr. B. at 
once divided all the tendons that held the 
foot in its malposition,viz. : the tendo-Achillis, 
the tibialis anticus, the extensor longus d.- 
gitorum pedis, the extensor longus policis pe- 
dis. The foot hung pendulous. It was immedi- 
ately bandaged and placed in Dr. B’s patent 
apparatus. in four days all dressings were 
removed, a stocking put on, and the foot re- 
placed in the same apparatus. In three wecks 
a strait boot was put on, and the patient went 
home; not, however, without taking the apa- 
ratus with him to apply by night. In four 
weeks he reported himself to the Infirmary 
very much improved. Jn five weeks he re- 
ported himself again, after having walked 
nearly a mile from the railroad cars, in which 
he came. He walked with ease, and altho’ 
there was a little imperfection in his gait, it 
was almost imperceptible. 
Boston, July, 1842. 


JESSIE: 

Most of our readers have heard the favor- 
ite song of ‘The Flower of Dumblane,” but 
the interesting history of the subject of it,— 
which we give below,—is not so gener- 
atly known. This song was set to music by 
a poet known asthe ‘’Ettric Shepherd,” who 
realized a nett profit of several thousand 
dollars from the copy right, 


Jessiz, THE FLower or DcumpLane. 


The sun has gone down o’er the lefty Benlomond, 
And left the sweet clouds to preside o’er the scene: 
While lanely I stray in the calm simmer gleaming, 
To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower of Dumblane. 
How sweet is the brier, wi’ its soft faulding blossom, 
And sweet is the, birk, wi’ its mantle o’green 
Yet sweeter an’ fairer, an’ dear to my bosom, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane. 
Is lovely young Jessie, is lovely young Jessie, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flower o’ Dumbiane. 





B. Brown. 


She’s modest as ony, an’ blythe as she's bonny, 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain, 

An, far be the villian, divested o’ fecling, 

Wha’d blight in its blossom the sweet flow’ro’ 
Dumblane. 

Sing on, thou sweet Mavis, thy hymn to the e’ening 

Thou’rt dear to the echoes o’Calderwood glen, 

Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless an’ winning, 

Is charming young Jessie, the flow’ero’ Dumblane. 


How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jsssie, 

The sports o’ the city seem'd foolish and vain, 

I ne’er saw a nympth I would ca, my dear lassie, 

Till vangee 2 sweet Jessie, the flow’r o, Dumb- 
ne 

Tho’ mine were the station o’Joftiest grandeur, 

Amidst its profusion I’d languish in pain, 

And reckon as naething the height.o’ its splendor, 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the flow’er o’ Dumblane. 


The fair object of this song, was a bonnie 
lassiee in Dumblane. Her family were of 
poor extraction, and Jessie herself was con- 
tented with a peasant’s lot. When Tannahill 
became acquainted with her, she was in her 
teens, a light. dimple-cheeked, happy-lassie; 
her hair 'yellow colored and luxuriant, her 
eyes large and full, overflowing with the Vo- 
luptuous languor which is so becoming in 
young blue eyes with golden lashes. ‘Tann- 
ahil! was struck with her beauty, and as in, all 
things he was enthusiastical, became forth- 
with her ardent worshipper. But her heart 
was not to be won. Young, thoughtless, and 
panting to know & see the world she left her, 
r amourante ‘‘to con songs to his mistress 
eyebrows,” while she recklessly rambled a- 
mong the flowery meads of Dumblane, or of 
an evening sang his inspired verses to him 
with the most mortifying nonchalance. This 
was a two-fold misery tothe sensitive poet. 
A creature so sweetly elegant, so dear to him, 
so very lovely and innocent, and yet, withal, 
so incased in insensihility, as apparently nei- 
ther to be conscious of the verses trembling on 
her dulcet tongue, nor caring for the caresses 
of her aye Nah oe preh. m9 mark all 
this, and feel it wit e feeli a poet, 
was the acme of awe But” the “Flower 
of Dumblane” was not that unfeeling, unima- 
ginative being which Tannahill pictured her. 





Suffice itto say, that those tendons which | 


natural position, were divided, and some of 


tion since the date of my last; but as they | 


to be cured, if there was any cure, either | 


| She was a creature all feeling, 
although the bard had not thy 
or manners to engage her att 
her fancy. The young 
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be controlled. Love—all mighty roe not to 
be free. else it ceases to be love. Tao 
was plain in his person, and eticourh oy | 
manners, and felt and expressed dig ig 
the cruel disappointment which jt ore at 

Pen 


his unhappy fate almost invariably to 
ter, Jessic, on the contrary, ook: 
world as a brilliant spectacle, yet to be 

j and enjoyed—-as u vast paradise, fy}| tan 
beauty of heaven and of earth, where ..." 
walked forth in the image of their Cre — 
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invested with his artributes, and womar ped 
proudly amidst the lovely creation an Acid 
venerated and adored. To € Xpress di wee! 
faction under all these circumstances... 
toher mind, the extravagance of a —_ 
thrope, the madness of a real lover of a raed 
and a sufficient cause for her not to Omen 
him. Both viewed the world through a false 


medium, and their deductions, althour) at ¥: 

tiance, gave color to their minds ard ace, les, 
ated their fate. Jessie could not comprehend 
what appeared the folly of her suitor She 
relished not his sickly sentiment, and. o al 
woman kind ever did and do, she scorned . 
| cooing lover. The bard was driven to ri 
| pair, and summoning up an unwonted enerey 
(of mind, departed and left his adored t, on 
| youthful aberrations, Svon alter this period 

the song of Jessie, or the Flower of Dumb- 
| lane,’ together with the music, was published: 
| it became a public favorite? it was sung eve. 
ry where,at theatres and at partics; a world of 
praise was showered upon it from woman's 
flattering lips, and men became mad to know 
the adored subject of the lay. In a short pe- 
riod it was discovered. Jessie Monteith, the 
pretty peasant of Dumblane, was the favored 
one. Fromall quarters young men and bach- 
elors flocked to see her,her own sex were cy. 
rious & critical. Many promising youths paid 

their addresses to her, and experienced the 
same reception as her first lover. Neverthe- 
less, at last poor Jessie became really ena- 

moured. A rakisk spark, from Midlothians 

adorned with education, being of polished 
manners, and confident from wealth and supe- 

tiority of rank gained her affections. She too 
credulously trusted in his unhallowed profes- 
sions. The ardor of first love overcame her 

better judgement, and abandoning herself to 

her love passion, she made an imprudent e- 

scape from the protection of her parents, and 
soon found herself in elegant apartments near 
the city of Edinburgh. ‘The song of neglec- 
ted Tannahill was to his Jessie both a glory 
and a curse; while it brought her into notice, 
and enchanted her beauty, it laid the founda- 
tion of her final destruction. Popularity is a 
dangerous elevation, whether the objecs of it 
be a peasant or a prince; temptations crowd 
around it and snares are laid on every hand. 
‘Who wonld be eminent,” said « distinguish- 
ed child of popularity, ‘if they knew the peril, 
the madness and distraction of mind to which 
the creature ofthe popular breath is expo- 
sedi” Whenthe poet heard of the fate of 
his beloved Jessie, his heart almost burst with 
mental agony, and working himself into the 
enthusiastic ffenzy of inspiration, poured 
forth a torrent.of song, more glowing aud en- 
ergetic than ever before dropt in burning ac- 
cents from his tongue. It is to be lamented, 
that in a fit of dixgust, he afterwards destroy- 
ed those poetic records of his passion and his 
resentment. 

| Ere three years had revolved their triple 
| circuit, afier Jessie had left her father’s house 
she wes a changed woman. Her paramour 
had forsaken her. She was destitute in a 
splendid habitation. How changed was the 
figure clothed in silk, which moved on the 
banks of the Forth, from the happy, lively girl 
in Dumblane, dressed in the rustic garb of a 
peasant! Put this is a subject too painful to 
dwell on; let us hasten to the catastrophe. It 
was on an afiernoon in July, a beautiful afier- 
noon; the air was calm and pure. ‘The twin 
islands of the Forth, like vast emeralds set in 
a lake of silver, rose splendidly o'er the shi- 
bing water, which now and then gurgled and 
| mantied round their bases. 

But there was one—a wandering one, an 
outcast—wretched and dispairing amid all its 
loveliness; her bosom was cold and dark; no 
ray could penetrate its depths; the sun shone 
not for her, nor did nature smile around but to 
inflict a more exquisite pang on the unfortu- 
nate. Her steps were broken and bruised. 
She now approached the water’s edge, and 
then receded. No human creature was neat 
to disturb her purpose—all was quietness and 
privacy; but there was an eye from above who 
watched all. Jessie Monteith—how mourn- 
fully sounds that name at such a crisis! But 
Jessie sat herselfdown, and removing a shaw! 
and bonnet from her person, and taking a 
string of pearl from her marble-seeming neck, 
and a gold ring, which she kissed eagerly, 
from her taper finger, she cast up her stream- 
ing eyes, meekly imploring the forgiveness of 
heaven on him, the cause of her shame and 
death. Scarce offerimg a prayer for herself, 
she breathed forth the names of her disconso- 
late parents, and ere the eye could follow her 
she disappeared in the pure stream. The sun 
shone on, the green ofthe earth stirred not a 
leaf; a bell did not toll; nor did a sigh escape 
from the lips of one human being, and yet the 
spirit of the loveliest of women passed(may we 
not hope to heaven. )—American Mechanic. 
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Silk Cocoons, Silk Eggs, and 
Silk Trees, 


ILK COCOONS. The subscriber has two Sit 
Reets to run this season, under experienced 
reelers, and will take good cocoons to ree! at $1 
per day for reeler, use of reel, room, fuel &c. He 
will also sell the silk, reeled, with hie own, if des- 
ired, without commission. He does this to ard small 
beginners, but it is altogether best, in all ordinary 
cases, for the grower to reel his own silk. . 
Six Worm Eees. For gale, common Pea Nut 
Eggs, at $2,50 per ounce, and Nankin Pea Nuts, at 
$4,00 per ounce, all in fine preservation. They can 
be transmitted by mail. The Nankin Pea Nut is@ 
very superior Worm. 
Sim Worm Ecos ron 1843. The subseriber 
will contract to save eggs fur another seasun, from 
selected Cocoons, and preserve them in ice w'! 
his own, with the utmost care. Common Pea Nuts, 
epg Nuts, or common Sulpburs by the quae 
tity at $2,50 per ounce. , 
ucaeaes Clreaek to be delivered in Octo- 
on yg $4 per thousand, or in April at $5 per thou- 
san 


Moterrsy Trees. 100,000 Multicculis and 
Large Leaf Canton Trees, of one year's growth, to be 
delivered in good condition in Oct. at $50 per thou: 
sand, or in April at $60 per thousand. I can also 
furnish, through my frend, Dr. P. Brownell, of 
Exst Hartford, Conn., Alpine, Moretti, und Dando- 




















la — if these varieties are aes ~ B~1 ~ 
or three year's growth, at ‘ . an . 
ha I. R. BARBOUR. 





Oxrorp, June 18, 1842. ; 
Near Depot on N. & W. Railroad. 





